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CHAPTER I. 


‘Make hay in St. Hilary’s room 
to-night.’ 

Lieutenant Gerard St. Hilary 
came leisurely down the broad 
corridor and staircase of the 
officers’ quarters in the cavalry 
barracks at Milchester, and crossed 
the passage leading to the ante- 
room. As he turned the handle 
of the door a fragment of the 
conversation within fell upon his 
ear—‘ Make hay in St. Hilary's 
room to-night.’ 

‘The deuce! ejaculated that 
young gentleman. 

‘Sentry-box him first,’ cried a 
voice, which he recognised as 
Captain Gurney’s, a man well up 
the list of captains, who was old 
enough to have known better, 
‘and if that doesn’t fetch him, 
hammer the door in.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed a chorus 
of voices, under cover of which 
the intended victim beat a retreat. 

‘Sentry-box me! Ah, thank 
you, Captain Gurney,’ he ex- 
claimed, when he had reached the 
shelter of his own room; ‘ fore- 
warned is forearmed, and I’m on 
my guard this time.’ 

Hastily changing his undress 
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for mufti, Mr. St. Hilary made 
the best of his way out of barracks, 
going in the direction of Milches- 
ter. 

The regiment of which he was 
the butt-in-chief for practical jokes 
was the 52d Dragoons of famous 
Crimean memory. Perhaps his 
unfailing good temper made him 
more subject to this form of wit 
than would have been the case if 
he had borne malice and sulked. 

An outsider would, perhaps, 
say, Why did not he report the 
offenders, and so secure peace ? 
Any one with the least knowledge 
of regimental life could tell such 
a one that for a subaltern to 
adopt such a course would simply 
be to limit his career in the army 
to a very short period. Ofcourse 
during the process he blustered a 
good deal, and frequently threat- 
ened to tell the chief all about it 
the very first thing in the morn- 
ing. Fortunately for his brother 
officers Gerard St. Hilary had a 
peculiarity. After two a.m. he 
could not keep his eyes open, and 
was glad to make any bargain 
which would leave him in peace. 

It was invariably the same ; 
Lieutenant St. Hilary, lightly 
clad, as likely as not soaked with 
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water, standing in the centre of a 
group of excited comrades in mess- 
dress, expressing his determina- 
tion ‘to have no more of this 
foolery, by Jove.’ 

‘Go it, Jerry ; pile it up, my 
boy ! one would cry, amidst the 
jeers of the bystanders, 

‘I’m surprised at you, D’ Albert,’ 
poor Jerry would cry, in disgust. 
‘I'll report you in the morning, 
upon my soul I will, though you 
are a captain.’ 

Small heed did the 52d take 
of these awful threats. Was not 
the end unchanging? Presently 
St. Hilary would begin to shiver ; 
then Sleep would come dropping 
her grains of sand into Gerard’s 
blue eyes, and his comrades knew 
that then was their time. 

* Now, Jerry, old map, if you 
forgive us, you shall go to bed.’ 

‘Well, let me be quiet,’ was 
poor Jerry’s answer (it was al- 
ways the same), ‘and I'll say no 
more about it.’ 

The gratitude of the rioters was 
generally shown on these occasions 
by the careful way in which they 
tucked Gerard up in bed and re- 
duced his room to something like 
order. Alas, only something ! 
Order generally took days and a 
visit to the upholsterer’s to effect, 
with much groaning from Jerry’s 
man on the subject of what he 
called ‘ them idjiots.’ 

Poor Gerard had undergone 
every possible form of practical 
joking, and he was become a little 
tired of it; the trodden worm 
will turn, and he was thoroughly 
determined to put a stop to it 
once for all, though it must be 
owned he didn’t quite know how 
to set about it. 

However, enough on that head. 
I will just explain what is meant 
by ‘sentry-boxing’ and ‘ making 
hay,’ and then go on with my story. 

The doors of an officer’s rooms 
are usually made of strong ma- 


terial, the hammering in of which 
is a long process ; in order, there- 
fore, to draw the victim from his 
lair without his suspecting mis- 
chief they knock at his door, and 
tell him the colonel or the major 
wants him at once, or cry ‘Fire!’ at 
the other end of the corridor. If 
this succeeds, well and good ; but 
on gala nights the sentry-box is 
brought into play. It is placed 
close against the victim’s door, 
after the manner of a trap, so 
that when he comes out he may 
go cr@sh against the back of the 
box. I need not add that the 
more bruised and angry he is the 
better pleased his comrades are. 

Making hay is simply breaking 
or turning topsy-turvy everything 
the intruders can lay their hands 
upon. 

The cavalry barracks at Mil- 
chester are about a mile from the 
town, which is a cathedral city, 
chiefly noted for the beauty of its 
young ladies and the good tone of 
its society. 

In common with most cathe- 
dral towns Milchester is just a 
little dull. In summer the cro- 
quet and lawn-tennis club, and in 
winter the rink, are the principal 
places of‘ amusement. To the 
latter Mr. St. Hilary made his 
way, it being, when my story 
opens, the dreary month of No- 
vember. It was an ‘off’ day. 
Had the bonny dappled hounds 
been after their little red-coated 
friend, Captain Gurney would 
probably have come in too tired 
and stiff to think of anything be- 
yond his dinner and his bed; but 
there was no meet that day, and 
thus we have a striking instance 
of what Satan finds for idle hands, 
which is not, I trust, too severe a 
reflection on the gerttlemen of her 
Majesty's army. 

It was three o'clock ; the rink 
was full, and a crowd of well. 
dressed skaters were gliding along 
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to the strains of ‘ Gerlejbt und 
Verloren’ waltz. Gliding, did I 
say? Well, some were gliding, 
but others were shuffling, and 
many were clinging ignominiously 
to the iron railing along the wall, 
while some more courageous ones 
were trying manfully to pretend 
that the bumps and falls they got 
did not hurt at all, and were in 
fact rather agreeable than other- 
wise. 

Gerard got his skates on with 
all speed, and quickly made his 
way up and down the gay throng, 
as though seeking for some par- 
ticulat individual. He was evi- 
dently a great favourite with the 
fair sex, for wherever he went he 
was greeted with smiles and other 
little pleasantries. Tall, short, fair, 
or dark, all seemed equally pleased 
to see him. There were girls in 
blue and girls in green, in seal- 
skin and sable, in rink hats and 


Gainsboroughs ; and for each and. 


all he had a bright word or com- 
pliment, but he lingered with 
none. 

He did not find the object of 
his search very readily, for he was 
a trifle short-sighted, and, as I 
know from experience, the wear- 
ing of an eye-glass confines one’s 
sight to the space immediately in 
front. 

At last his patience was re- 
warded ; wheeling round in great 
circles came a young lady, who 
attracted the attention and ad- 
miration of all. She was not 
very tall, rather under than over 
the middle height, with a graceful 
figure and carriage, delicate little 
hands and feet, and a small mignon 
face, of which the nose was just 
a wee bit up-turned, and the eyes 
were brilliant gleaming hazel. 
Her hair, which was extremely 
abundant, was twisted round her 
small shapely head in massive 
coils, and was of the deepest 
auburn hue. She was dressed in 
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a rinking costume of prune-col- 
oured serge, and her hat was of 
the same material. Her waist 
and throat were clasped by heavy 
silver belt and necklet. 

The name of this young lady 
was Elinor Warwick. Her father 
held the appointment of deputy- 
assistant commissary-general. She 
lived on the same side of the 
town as the barracks were situated, 
and was, as was natural from her 
father’s position, on very intimate 
terms with both the cavalry and 
infantry officers stationed in Mil- 
chester. 

The preference was, however, 
given to the former, and Mr. St. 
Hilary enjoyed the distinction of 
being Miss Warwick's slave-in- 
chief. Poor Gerard, slave-in-chief 
and butt-in-chief ! Not an enviable 
fate ; but the former office he would 
not have delegated for any con- 
sideration, while words will not 
express Mr. St. Hilary's feelings 
on the subject of the latter. 

It was a remarkable fact that, 
although ladies never could see 
anything in Miss Warwick, ‘a 
little pert snub-nosed thing,’ she 
always had three or four men ‘in 
tow.’ On that afternoon she 
had a cavalier on either side, 
while one or two others made up 
the rear. As she said herself, 
‘The clumsy fellows could never 
get out of the way; it was just 
like skating with outriders.’ 

Gerard went up, his blue eyes 
ablaze, and skated alongside of 
her for some distance, to the in- 
tense disgust of the man he had 
supplanted. Miss Elinor had, 
however, no intention of allowing 
him to remain there. Her way 
of showing him favour was by 
ill-using him, yet giving him 
certain small liberties which she 
did not accord to the men she 
took the most pains to please. 
One man would say to another 
when she was ordering Gerard 
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about, ‘I would not stand that; 
what a big duffer the fellow is ’ 

But Gerard would not have ex- 
changed the sweet familiarity of 
his intercourse with Elinor for all 
the civil speeches in the world ; 
in fact it was a case of ‘ Betty 
know’d her man.’ 

‘You're coming to our ball, 
Miss Warwick? asked he. 

*O, yes, of course,’ she answer- 
ed, in a quick clear voice. 

‘How many am I to have? 
pleadingly. 

‘I really don’t know. 
many do you want? 

‘Every one.’ 

‘Well, but you can’t have 
them. I'll give you one quadrille 
if you like, the third.’ 

‘ And four waltzes besides ?” 

‘No,’ very decisively. ‘ I'll give 
you three, if you will make your- 
self generally useful and agreeable 
this afternoon ; do your duty like 
@ man, you know.’ 

‘May I walk home with you? 

‘ Well—yes.’ 

‘I won’t do it for three,’ an- 
nounced he, leaning forward with 
a dangerous look in his blue eyes. 

‘Four, then,’ said Elinor, in 
rather a frightened tone. 

* And supper.’ 

‘Now, Mr. St. Hilary, you're 
asking too much. It’s not in 
reason.’ 

‘And supper,’ repeated our 
hero firmly, ‘or I'll not stir an 
inch.’ 

‘Well, go away.’ 

Away he went, having learned 
a soldier's first lesson thoroughly. 
He managed to keep Miss War- 
wick in sight, and when she dis- 
appeared to be divested of her 
skates he followed in time to help 
her into a huge fawn-coloured 
Ulster, which, as the inhabitants 
of Milchester remarked, ‘no one 
but Miss Warwick would have 
the courage to wear.’ 

As the two walked home to- 
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gether through the dreary Novem- 
ber fog, Elinor became aware that 


something was amiss with her com- 
panion. More than once he sighed 
dolefully, and was altogether so 
different from the Gerard St. 
Hilary whose jolly laugh was 
heard every two minutes, that she 
was completely puzzled. 

‘Whatever is the matter, Mr. 
St. Hilary ? she said, at last. 

*O,’ moaned Gerard, with an- 
other long sigh, ‘I’ve got such a 
dose before me to-night.’ 

‘A dose? 

‘Yes; the fellows are going to 
make hay in my room to-night.’ 

* Make hay ! repeated Elinor, in 
a tone of real surprise. ‘ What, 
in November ? 

Then Gerard told her what he 
had heard, and described the pro- 
cess. 

‘I assure you, Miss Warwick,’ 
he said, shaking his head solemnly, 
‘that by this time to-morrow 
everything in my room will be 
smashed to bits.’ 

‘What a shame!’ cried Elinor 
warmly. ‘ If I were you I'd try—’ 

‘What ? 

She reached up to her compa- 
nion’s ear, and whispered a few 
words to him; he burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

‘By Jove, what a brick you 
are ! he cried, forgetting his man- 
ners. ‘I never heard such a 
splendid idea in all my life. Gad, 
what a clever girl you must be !’ 

‘It’s quite original,’ she re- 
sponded saucily. 

‘It’s absolutely perfect,’ replied 
Gerard, ‘and worthy of you in 
every way. How they will hop 
to-night !’ 

Elinor’s musical trebie joined 
his deeper laugh; and as she 
parted from him at the gate of her 
father’s house, she turned back, 
and said impressively, 

‘ Mind it’s white, and don’t stint 
the quantity.’ 
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‘All right,’ answered Gerard ; 
‘Tl get plenty.’ 

He did not go into the barracks, 
but walked past them straight 
into Milchester, meeting on his 
way several of the officers return- 
ing todinner. He evaded all their 
inquiries and offers to go back 
with him, and went on his way 
alone. He stopped at the first 
tinner’s shop he came to, and 
purchased the largest flour-dredger 
they had. This he took with him, 
in spite of the shopman’s entreaties 
to be allowed tosend it. He next 
went to a general dealer's, and 
made another purchase, which he 
put into his pocket with much 
care, and as though he were very 
much afraid the paper might burst. 
What could it be? 

Lieutenant St. Hilary went to 
mess that night with a face as 
innocent as that of a little child. 

‘Well, Jerry, my boy,’ quoth 


Captain Gurney, ‘what have you” 


been doing to-day ? 

Gerard looked at his superior 
sideways. He would have known 
what this display of affectionate 
interest meant without any pre- 
vious warning. 

‘ Rink,’ answered he, with la- 
conic laziness. 

* Was the lovely Elinor there? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Did you see her home? 

* Of course.’ 

‘Have tea there? 

‘No; I had some shopping to 
do,’ with a little grin at the re- 
membrance of that same shopping. 
‘I'm downright done up. Tell 
you what it is: rinking is fifty 
times harder work than hunting. 
I shall turn in early to-night, to 
be fit for to-morrow,’ with another 
small grin at the look of intelli- 
gence which passed round the 
room. ‘Are any of you fellows 
going to the theatre to-night? 
They're having Caste.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Gurney; ‘ but 
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I can’t go. I've promised to go 
in and see old Patterson to-night ; 
so I’m on duty.’ 

‘On duty,’ thought Gerard ; ‘on 
duty with a sentry-box.’ 

After this the conversation was 
on general topics ; and soon after 
eleven o'clock Gerard, with many 
yawns, departed, ostensibly to bed. 
To that haven of rest, however, 
he did not go, but, piling up his 
fire, threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and quietly bided his time. 

He had not long to wait; for 
presently he heard the sound of 
men treading lightly in their stock- 
ings. Thereupon he carefully 
snored, so as to make them be- 
lieve he was safe in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

‘He’s fast asleep,’ he heard 
Middleton say. 

‘Then fetch it, and be quick,’ 
was the answer. 

As noiselessly as possible the 
heavy sentry-box was brought up 
and placed against his door. Then 
the officers, retreating, went laugh- 
ing, and with much joking and 
bear-fighting, to their different 
rooms, shutting the doors with 
good hearty bangs, which seemed 
to indicate retirement for the night. 

In a few moments a sharp 
knocking began at Gerard’s door. 

‘Hallo! bawled he, in a sleepy 
voice; ‘ who's there? 

‘Please, sir, the Colonel wants 
you at once. There’s something 
wrong with B troop, sir.’ 

B troop was Gerard's. 

‘Tell the Colonel to go and be 
hanged,’ was Gerard’s uncere- 
monious answer. 

‘I daren’t, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘Youdaren’t! Then go and be 
hanged yourself! This fish don’t 
bite.’ 

‘He twigs it!’ shouted Middle- 
ton. ‘Come out, you beggar, or 
we'll stove the door in! 

‘Stove away, old man!’ laughed 
Gerard, rising, and taking his flour- 
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dredger to within a yard of the 
door. 

‘Come on!’ yelled Gurney’s 
voice. ‘ Yeave ho, push with a 
will, boys; nothing like hay- 
making !’ 

Gerard waited till they were all 
exerting their strength to the 
uttermost ; then flung open the 
door, showering the contents of 
the flour-dredger upon them as 
they tumbled headlong into the 
room. 

‘Ah! (sneeze.) 

‘Ugh! (sneeze.) 

‘ Brute!’ (sneeze, sneeze. ) 

‘Tll pay you out for this! 
gasped Gurney, shaking his fist at 
Gerard, while the tears ran down 
his face. 

‘Will you!’ laughed Gerard, 
sending another shower full into 
his face; ‘then take that, and 
that, and that, and make hay else- 
where, confound you! I’m about 
sick of this game; as he spoke 
keeping up a continual shower 
upon the intruders. 

Raving, swearing, spitting, sneez- 
ing, choking, and stamping, the 
crestfallen officers made the best 
of their way down the corridor in 
all the ignominy of utter defeat. 
From head to feet they were 
covered with the strongest white 
pepper, the embroidery on their 
mess-jackets forming grand re- 
ceptacles for the frightful powder. 
Their hair, eyes, noses, mouths, 
and moustaches were all filled with 
it, and it was hours before the 
terrible sneezing and choking sub- 
sided. So thoroughly was it scat- 
tered over each practical joker, 
that for several days the opening 
of a door or window would send 
a fresh waft of it across the ante- 
room or dinner-table, to the in- 
tense disgust of the more peace- 
ably-disposed members, who were 
loud in their demands that for the 
future St. Hilary should be left in 
peace. 
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In peace, however, Gerard St. 
Hilary was not allowed to remain. 
On making his appearance in the 
mess-room the morning following 
the feu du poivre, he was greeted 
with a volley of forage-caps, news- 
papers, and other small missiles of 
a similar character. 

He came into the room with a 
jolly laugh, his blue eyes shining 
with merriment, and looking, in 
his well got-up hunting costume, 
as he always did look, ‘thorough- 
bred.’ 

‘ Expect a good run this morn- 
ing, Gurney? he began, as he 
sat down, ‘or is your cold too 
bad ? 

‘Mycold? said that gentleman 
interrogatively. 

‘Yes. I heard a good deal of 
sneezing in my vicinity last night.’ 

‘ Ah, you rascal,’ cried Gurney, 
laughing in spite of himself; ‘ we 
are going to pay you out for that 
fine trick.’ 

‘ By Jove, how you did sneeze ! 
cried Gerard, with shrieks of 
laughter. ‘This was it, Major: 
“Ugh!” (sneeze); “ Ah!” (sneeze) ; 
“ Brute !” (choke); “Tl pay you 
out forthis !” (sneeze, choke, choke, 
sneeze.) Gad, it was fine!’ 

‘ Serve them right,’ growled the 
Major ; ‘they'll let you alone now, 
St. Hilary.’ 

‘Will we! cried a chorus of 
voices; ‘don’t flatter yourself, 
Jerry.’ 

At this moment another officer 
in ‘pink’ entered the room, and 
seated himself next to St. Hilary. 

‘?Pon my soul, Jerry,’ he began, 
‘but that was a scurvy trick you 
played us last night. I can’t get 
your confounded pepper out of my 
moustaches.’ 

‘ That’s awkward for you, Jack,’ 
laughed Gerard. ‘It’s my idea 
that when fellows get engaged to 
be married they should leave their 
neighbours in peace.’ 

‘Perhaps you're right,’ answered 
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Jack Hilton. ‘ Anyhow, I left my 
man cursing you after the fashion 
of Rheims ; but, unlike the little 
Jackdaw, you seem to flourish 
under it amazingly.’ 

‘I had an uncommonly good 
night ; and you'd better tell your 
man that “curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost.”’ 

‘I think his come home to him 
with every shake of my clothes or 
movement of his brush,’ cried 
Hilton, laughing. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! screamed Gerard, 
in high glee. ‘ Well, I must be off. 
Are you coming, Jack ? 

At the door he turned back to 
fire a parting shot. 

‘I hope on my return, my dear 
fellows, to find that the influenza 
is somewhat improved.’ 

‘You were a big fool too, Jerry,’ 
said Jack Hilton .gravely, as the 
two rode through the soft Novem- 
ber fog. ‘I never saw any fellow 


in such a rage as Gurney was in, 


last night—never in all my life. 
He swore he would be revenged 
on you; take my word for it he 
will. They’re going to fill your 
bed with beetles to-night.’ 

‘That’s pleasant,’ said Gerard 
grimly. ‘ However, you are a good 
fellow to tell me. And now let 
us talk of something else; what’s 
done cannot be undone, and I 
suppose I must grin and bear it.’ 

They found the meet that day 
but very poorly attended. There 
was only one lady present. Of 
course that one was Elinor War- 
wick. 

‘ Well, she inquired eagerly, as 
Gerard rode up, ‘how did it 
answer ? 

‘0, if you'd only been there !’ 
cried Gerard, giving her a graphic 
description of the stampede ; but 
ending with, ‘I hear from Hilton 
that I am to suffer a perfect 
martyrdom of retaliation.’ 

‘Poor thing! said Elinor softly ; 
whereupon Gerard forgot all his 
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troubles, and only remembered 
that, whatever happened, he would 
be sure of Elinor’s loving pity and 
commiseration. 

The word which he had used to 
Elinor Warwick in jest was realised 
by him in all its stern hideousness. 
A martyr he in very truth became. 
It seemed as if his tormentors 
could neither forget nor forgive 
the feu du poivre. They no longer 
dared disturb him at night—their 
fear of his pepper-pot was too 
wholesome ; but by every other 
means in their power did they 
worry and annoy him. His bed 
was, as Jack Hilton had predicted, 
filled with cockroaches ; and this 
course was followed up by frogs, 
dead mice, fender and fire-irons, 
plentiful administration of lard 
and wet sponges. His boots were 
filled with burrs or cobbler’s wax, 
and, in fact, his life was made a 
burden to him. On the day of 
the ball, however, matters came 
to a climax. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was a fortnight after the feu 
du poivre. The officers had tried 
their best to get Gerard made 
‘orderly’ on that day, but failed ; 
and whilst he was down at the 
rink with Miss Warwick, set their 
wits to work to devise some new 
form of torture. They went to the 
Colonel, and asked as a great fa- 
vour that dressing for mess might 
be excused, on the plea that it 
would be a great nuisance to dress 
twice, and their full dress was 
very inconvenient to dine in on 
account of the heat. 

‘You see, Colonel,’ said they, 
‘we shall be obliged to dance all 
night, and we want to begin as 
cool as possible.’ 

With a slight demur the Colonel 
consented, and then they knew 
that their trick was safe. 
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Gerard went in rather late, and 
on hearing that dressing was ex- 
cused, went to dinner without 
going near his rooms. At nine 
o'clock one of the mess-waiters 
came behind his chair, and whis- 
pered that his man wanted him at 
once, 

From the sudden ‘ hush’ in the 
room poor Gerard suspected mis- 
chief. His man was awaiting him 
at the door with an anxious face. 

‘ What's the matter? demanded 
Gerard. 

‘ O, sir,’ exclaimed he, ‘ I hardly 
dare tell you.’ 

Gerard dashed up to his room, 
and there on the bed lay his full- 
dress and mess jackets, with every 
seam neatly ripped up. Going to 
the ball was out of the question ; 
etiquette would not permit him 
to go in ordinary evening attire. 

* Don’t look like that, sir,’ said 
Jones, in an imploring tone—for 
Gerard had never uttered one 
word, but stood gazing on the 
wreck of his property, growing 
whiter and whiter every moment 
—‘ don’t look like that ; I’ve sent 
for the master tailor. I should 
think he will be able to get them 
sewn up in something like time.’ 

In a few minutes that func- 
tionary arrived, but could not 
promise that the work should be 
complete before midnight. For 
three weary hours did Gerard pace 
his room, giving no answer to the 
various knocks from the men who 
wanted to know how their trick 
had succeeded. 

Soon after midnight Gerard was 
in a cab, driving as fast as possible 
to the assembly rooms, where the 
ball was given. Colonel Vane, 
with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, was standing near the 
door when he passed in. 

‘ Well, my boy,’ he said kindly, 
‘you are very late.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, lam rather,’ answered 
Gerard, his voice shaking still. 
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‘Why, what’s the matter, St. 
Hilary? you are very white. Are 
you not well? 

‘Yes, thanks, Colonel ;’ and 
Gerard passed on. 

Now Gerard was engaged to 
Miss Warwick for the first, fifth, 
tenth, and sixteenth dances. The 
tenth, he very well knew, was the 
supper waltz. He found that the 
ninth was then being danced ; so, 
after all, though he had missed 
two dances with her, he was not 
so very badly off. 

He hung about looking for her, 
and at last saw her bright chestnut 
hair in very close proximity to 
Captain Gurney’s scarlet - clad 
shoulder. Gerard’s blueeyes flashed 
at the sight, for Gurney was not 
a favourite of Elinor’s; yet here 
she was sitting in an out-of-the- 
way corner, flirting desperately 
with the man who had done his 
best to prevent his coming to the 
ball. 

He waited impatiently for the 
dance to end, that he might claim 
Miss Warwick for the waltz, and 
meanwhile amused himself by 
studying her face and dress, which 
was of white silk, unrelieved by 
any colour. Her hair was plaited 
in a long braid, and hung far be- 
low her waist; and nestling in it 
were two white roses, placed just 
at the top ofthe braid behind the 
left ear. She wore no ornaments 
whatever ; and the only speck of 
colour she had about her was a 
large bouquet of crimson and 
white flowers which Gerard had 
sent her. His foolish heart throbbed 
at the sight of it; but it sank to 
zero when she raised her face, and 
he saw that it was as white as her 
dress, and that she had, what he 
had never seen there before, a 
hard glittering look in her gleam- 
ing hazel eyes. 

At last the dance was ended, 
and the instant the signal sounded 
for the next one Gerard crossed 
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the room, and, bending his arm 
to Elinor, said, 

*‘ My dance, I believe.’ 

‘I have given your dances a- 
way,’ said Miss Warwick coolly. 
‘I sat out the two best waltzes of 
the evening waiting for you, and 
you really must forgive me if I 
did not care to waste any more.’ 
And taking Captain Gurney’s arm, 
she swept away. 

Gerard was thunderstruck. He 
stood for a moment speechless 
with rage and astonishment. This 
was a catastrophe he had never 
bargained for. No, poor fellow ; 
he had expected to receive at 
Elinor’s hands sweetest pity and 
commiseration. He determined 
not to leave the room without an 
attempt at an explanation; so 
he followed them, and began 
gently, 

‘Will you not let me explain? 

Sut Elinor was too thoroughly 
angry to listen to reason, and she 
faced him haughtily. 

‘Thank you, Mr. St. Hilary, 
that is quite unnecessary. I as- 
sure you it is nut of the slightest 
consequence.’ 

With a frigid little bow she 
passed away, leaving Gerard with 
anything but a pleasant expression 
on his usually pleasant face. He 
stood and watched them go down 
the room ; he saw Captain Gurney 
bend towards her, as though he 
were saying something especially 
tender ; and the sight of that, and 
the sound of the light laugh with 
which Elinor answered it, were 
more than he could bear. He 
rushed out of the room, and enter- 
ing the first cab, ordered the man 
to drive as quickly as possible 
back to barracks. 

‘Tell you what, George,’ said 
one of his tormentors to another, 
‘I wish I was well out of this 
joke ; that fellow will go mad.’ 

‘Umph! Gurney is such a beg- 
gar for running an idea to death.’ 
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Gerard reached his room in a 
state of misery too intense for 
words. He felt sick and dizzy, 
and was thankful that for once 
his bed had been left in decent 
order. Sleep, however, he could 
not. He tossed about to and fro ; 
his bed was hotand uncomfortable ; 
and first one and then another of 
his. comrades disturbed him by 
coming along the corridor with 
clanking of spurred boots. 

At last he sank into a troubled 
fretful doze, which lasted until 
Jones came to wake him at six 
o'clock, for he was orderly-officer 
that day. When the gas was 
lighted, what Gerard in his agony 
called ‘the fiendishness of the 
plot’ was revealed: from head 
to foot he was as white as any 
miller. 

His man begged him not to 
have his usual bath, bat be rubbed 
down with coarse towels as quick- 
ly as possible. 

‘If you get into water, sir,’ he 
entreated, ‘ it will all turn to 
paste. Ill rub it off in a few 
minutes.’ 

* You'll have to be uncommonly 
quick,’ said St. Hilary grimly ; 
‘for I must be off in ten minutes.’ 

Jonesrubbed and scrubbed with 
a will, until Gerard was quite clean 
and presentable, except on one 
point. That point showed itself 
with painful obtrusiveness: it 
was his hair. That, and his par- 
ticularly long yellow moustache, 
were as white as the driven snow. 
Jones got a couple of big brushes, 
and worked hard; but though a 
tremendous cloud of the -treacher- 
ous white powder came off, no 
perceptible difference was made 
in Lieutenant St. Hilary’s appear- 
ance. 

‘I don’t know what to do, sir,’ 
said he at length, with a great 
sigh. 

At this moment a knock was 
heard at the door. 
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‘Come in,’ roared Gerard. 
‘Stables, sir,’ announced an 
orderly ; ‘the adjutant’s out, sir, 


This was the last ounce on the 
camel’s back. 

‘Good heavens!’ gasped Gerard. 
‘ Ask him to come up here.’ 

Presently the adjutant came up, 
amazed at the unusual request. 

‘Just look here, Harrington,’ 
said Gerard, displaying his whiten- 
ed hair; ‘see what those brutes 
have done. I can’t come into sight 
like this.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ answered he 
promptly. ‘I'll tell Hilton to do 
your duty.’ 

‘And I say, Harrington, don’t 
peach, there’s a good chap.’ 

Mr. Harrington, a ‘ gentleman 
adjutant,’ was a married man, and 
did not approve of the pranks 
which were carried to such excess 
amongst the officers of the 52d 
Dragoons. So he departed with- 
out vouchsafing any reply to Ge- 
rard’s continued entreaties. 

He breakfasted alone, and soon 
after ten o’clock the Colonel sent 
for him to the orderly-room. 

‘What’s the meaning of this, 
St. Hilary? began the chief 
sternly. 

‘I couldn’t go on duty like 
this, sir,’ said poor Gerard depre- 
catingly. 

‘What in the world—’ began 
the Colonel, suddenly breaking off 
into roars of laughter, as his eyes 
fell upon Gerard in all the fresh- 
ness of a hoary old age. Then re- 
covering himself, said stiffly, ‘This 
should have been reported to me 
at once.’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Gerard, ‘ I’ve 
been trying to get it out.’ 

Again the Colonel was afflicted 
with a sudden convulsive choking, 
something between a cough and a 
sneeze, 

‘Well, you had better report it 
now.’ 
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‘I don’t know who did it, sir,’ 
was the reply. 

‘My good fellow,’ said his 
chief, ‘I admire your principles 
immensely, but you don’t expect 
me to believe that you could be 
covered with flour from head to 
foot without knowing who did it ? 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Gerard, 
laughing, ‘ for they filled my bed.’ 

‘With flour? said the Colonel 
incredulously. 

‘I don’t think it is flour, Co- 
lonel ; it’s scented, and I think 
it’s complexion stuff, and that, 
you know, is made to stick on.’ 

‘Umph! Well, you are ex- 
cused duty to-day; go away.’ 
And Gerard went. 

After another brushing by Jones 
he went to luncheon with as un- 
concerned a face as he could put 
on, and for a few moments no one 
took any notice of him. 

Presently, however, Captain 
Gurney left his seat, and, coming 
behind him, took a leisurely sur- 
vey of his still whitened locks. 

‘What have you been doing 
with yourself, my boy? Have 
you been acting in private theatri- 
cals, or are you going to the bal 
masqué or the rink to-night ? 

Gerard answered never a word ; 
and with another attempt at chaff, 
Captain Gurney retired to his 


seat. 

‘I should advise you to let that 
fellow alone, Gurney,’ said the 
surgeon-major, next to whom he 
was sitting ; ‘the chief’s awfully 
keen about it, and St. Hilary had 
some difficulty to prevent peach- 
ing.’ 

<0, Jerry ’d never peach,’ said 
he carelessly. 

‘I don’t know ; but apart from 
that you are knocking the poor 
lad’s health up.’ 

‘The poor lad’s four-and-twenty,’ 
laughed Gurney, with a sneer. 

‘He cannot stand having his 
rest broken, and you must stop 
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it,’ said the surgeon decisively. 
‘If anything more of this kind 
occurs I shall report immediately. 
I won't stand by and see any 
fellow’s health tampered with, 
and this persecution has gone on 
beyond all bounds.’ 

Gerard St. Hilary sat through- 
out the meal in dignified silence, 
and presently his dog-cart with 
his high-stepping roan mare was 
brought round, and he drove 
away in the direction of Elinor 
Warwick’s house. 

That young lady’s anger had 
cooled down during the night, 
and she was repenting very bit- 
terly her unkindness of the pre- 
vious evening. She told herself 
that she ought to have listened to 
his excuses. If, as Captain Gur- 
ney had hinted, he had purposely 
avoided dancing the two first 
dances with her, why had he 
come for the supper waltz of all 
others? He would never ask het 
to make friends again, and she 
had thrown away her life’s happi- 
ness at the instigation of a man 
she thoroughly disliked and des- 
pised. Poor Elinor! She did 
not realise, till she thought she 
had lost him, how very dear the 
six-foot, yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
Dragoon had grown to her! 

She sat alone in her pretty 
drawing-room—alas, that she had 
no mother to share it with her !— 
and wondered, with a dull aching 
at her heart, whether all those 
happy days were past and gone, 
never to return. 

She heard a carriage drive up 
to the door, but so little did she 
expect Gerard that, when he was 
ushered into the room, she uttered 
a low cry of surprise and joy, 
and went with outstretched hands 
to greet him. 

‘So you have forgiven me? 
said Gerard, forgetting all his 
sorrows at the sight of her tender 
hazel eyes. 
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Elinor hung her head, the pain- 
ful blushes coming thick and 
fast. 

‘Iwas very rude last night, and 
unkind, but I thought—’ she 
stammered. 

‘You thought what? said Ge- 
rard eagerly. 

‘I—I thought you did not care 
to dance so many times with me, 
for Captain Gurney said you were 
lounging about your rooms doing 
nothing.’ 

‘Curse him ! muttered Gerard 
under his breath. ‘ So you thought 
I had forgotten you, did you, 
darling? And if I had would 
you have minded much? 

Elinor did not speak; and, 
strange to say, Gerard did not 
notice the omission, for he estab- 
lished her in a low chair in front 
of the blazing fire, and, bending 
over her, said, in a dangerously 
gentle voice, 

‘My child, you were very cruel 
to me last night; nothing else 
than the cause which kept me 
away could have held me from 
your side.’ 

Then he told her all his trou- 
bles, and showed her his still 
whitened hair, which, in her agi- 
tation, she had not noticed. Poor 
Elinor was in an agony of con- 
fusion and regret. 

‘Can you ever forgive me? she 
murmured. 

‘Yes, my love, on one con- 
dition—that, as a penance for your 
sins, you give me your darling 
self.” 

‘ That will be a curious pen- 
ance,’ said Elinor, looking up- 
wards lovingly. ‘No penance at 
all,” 

‘Don't be too sure. I shall 
be horribly jealous, and exacting 
to a degree. I shall not allow 
any flirting, and shall probably 
make your life a burden to you.’ 

‘I shall not want to flirt,’ whis- 
pered Elinor. 
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‘Won't you, my darling? Will 
your great, stupid, lumbering 
husband content you? 

Elinor thought he would—she 
thinks so still. 


Amongst the regimental plate 
of the 52d is a large golden 
pepper-pot, encrusted with jewels, 
and the date engraved thereon is 


River Rhymes. 


that of Gerard St. Hilary's wed- 
ding. It was given by Elinor’s 
wish in remembrance of the regi- 
mental martyrdom which had 
gained for her the truest heart 
that ever beat, though her bus- 
band frequently assures her that 
he had made up his mind ages 
before, so that it only hastened 
matters by a few weeks. 





RIVER RHYMES. 
No, IL PEARL 
A Lasp Lpric. 


—_—_—_ 


Peart, O Pearl ! 
Naught but a lissome English girl, 
So sweet and simple ; 
Naught but the charm of golden curl, 
Of blush and dimple— 
Pearl, O Pearl! 


Sweet, ah, sweet ! 
’Tis pleasant lolling at your feet, 
In summer playtime ; 
Ah, how the moments quickly fleet 
In sunny hay-time— 
Sweet, ah, sweet ! 


Dream, ah, dream ! 
The sedges sing by swirling stream 
A lovely brief song ; 
The poplars chant in sunny gleam 
A lulling ieaf-song— 
Dream, ah, dream ! 


Stay, O stay! 
We cannot dream all through the day, 
Demure and doubtful ; 
When shines the sun we must make hay, 
When lips are poutful— 


Stay, O stay! 


J. ASHBY-STERRY. 





AN OCEAN RACE. 
A BPachtsman’s Storp. 


‘Do not let me hear anything 
about it,’ said the Consul, laugh- 
ing, ‘or I shall be obliged to no- 
tice officially such a breach of 
neutrality by a British subject. 
Despatches are about the worst 
kind of contraband, and—’ 

Here he was interrupted by 
Madame Delconi, who said, with 
a flash of her dark eyes, ‘I am 
sure you will not consider that at 
all if you can do my country a 
service. Such laws are only made 
for those cold hearts that can 
never sympathise with the wrongs 
of other nations.’ 

‘ And what can I say, who have 


put you into this dilemma? If. 


my little vessel had not struck on 
the Via Mala yesterday, I should 
now be half way to our fleet with 
the instructions to the Admiral. 
Now her white wings are broken, 
and we are lost, unless an English 
yacht takes compassion on us. 
Except your little Caradoc, there 
is no vessel within a hundred 
kilometres that is fit for the voy- 
age. It will not be the first time 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
her flag.’ 

This came from the sentimental 
captain, who had just lost his ship 
on the bar outside the harbour, 
partly through bad seamanship, 
and partly because all the lights 
and buoys had been taken up 
since the beginning of the war. 

‘ Never mind these heroics,’ ex- 
claimed the Consul impatiently to 
me ; ‘if you like the job, I really 
don’t see why you shouldn’t under- 
take it. Ofcourse, I won’t mention 
it at the Foreign Office, though I 
don’t suppose it would matter the 


least to you ifI did. The worst 
that can happen to you is the loss 
of your yacht, and perhaps a few 
days’ detention at Trieste or Fiume 
while she is before the Prize Court. 
But I must beg of you not to im- 
plicate me in it, or I might get 
recalled and sent out to one of the 
new vice-consulates in Asia Minor. 
Corali is a fool, or he would never 
have lost his ship in such a clear 
night. Why, I could have taken 
her in myself! I've known him 
a long time, and I am sure that if 
he would only read less poetry he 
would make a better seaman, I 
expect in a month or two to hear 
that he has written a poem on the 
shipwreck. These Italians ought 
not to be trusted alone on the sea.’ 

The Consul was a man who liked 
every one to know that his talents 
were spread over a wide range. 
Nothing annoyed him more than 
the idea (which he always did his 
best to destroy) that he was of no 
use in the world but in his capa- 
city of British consul. He was 
always airing his amateur know- 
ledge of navigation, military drill, 
seamanship, civil engineering, and 
other subjects, and often inflicted 
a willing snub upon himself as 
consul, He was prouder of this 
superficial knowledge (which was 
often worse than useless to him- 
self and his friends) than of his 
professional attainments, which 
were considerable. 

After three months’ yachting in 
the Mediterranean, I wentinto the 
Adriatic on my way home through 
Austria and Germany. A few days 
after entering Italian waters the 
war between Italy and Austria 
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broke out. I did not wish to give 
up my plan of reaching either 
Venice or Trieste in the yacht. 
A south-easterly gale compelled 
us to take shelter in Fiora, a little 
port north of the gulf of Manfre- 
donia. It was hardly better than 
a fishing village ; but there was a 
safe anchorage under the lee of 
the headland which lay to the 
south of the town. The place was 
not so dull as it might have been 
under other circumstances. Many 
of the residents of Ancona had 
gone there in consequence of the 
war, as it was not improbable that 
Ancona might be bombarded by 
the Austrian fleet. The British 
consul at Leghorn had a villa at 
Fiora, which was for a time the 
centre of the society of the town. 

The house was built on a rocky 
hill, close to the winding road to 
Ancona. From the terrace beyond 
the garden you could almost drop 
a stone into the tideless waters 
below. How often we used to sit 
on the benches under the oranges 
and myrtles, and watch the stars 
rising out of the sea in the east! 
How often we gazed at the rich 
contrast of colours on the sea and 
the land in the morning—the 
white sail on the ocean, the faint 
blue hills in the distance, the vine- 
yards and maize-fields ! We could 
hear the village girls chanting 
their choruses in the evening after 
sunset, the Ave Maria bells from 
the chapel in the monastery close 
by the seashore, and the plaintive 
whispering every now and then of 
the almost motionless ocean at our 
feet. Faint voices from the beach 
when the fishermen were bringing 
in their boats, the lizard rustling 
in the bank, the plash of the foun- 
tain, were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness of those sum- 
mer nights. Sometimes we rowed 
round the point in the evening, 
and kept time with our oars to 
the songs we sang ; sometimes we 
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strayed in the woods till no light 
was left but that of the stars to 
guide us home. 

The Consul had been an old 
friend of my father’s, and while I 
was at Fiora most of my time was 
spent at his house ; and this was 
an after-dinner conversation one 
evening on the terrace. Captain 
Corali commanded an aviso at- 
tached to the Italian fleet, which 
was at that time cruising off the 
Austrian coast. He had been sent 
to Fiora to fetch despatches for 
the admiral, but had lost his vessel 
in trying to enter the harbour at 
night. As the despatches were of 
great importance, and as there was 
no other suitable vessel within 
reach, he had asked me to take 
them over in my yacht. 

Of Madame Delconi I need say 
but little. Our paths ran side by 
side for a few weeks, and then 
separated forever. She was hand- 
some, a thorough woman of the 
world, and an ardent patriot. No 
one could doubt the sincerity of 
her love for her country, but for 
the sake of Italy she could be in- 
sincere in everything else. She 
would use her power over men to 
make them help her country in 
any way that lay within their 
reach ; but when they had done 
what they could, and she thought 
they could be useful no more, then 
she often forgot to be grateful. 
Perhaps I judged her harshly ; 
but I was younger then, and full 
of a boy’s admiration for a beauti- 
ful woman much older than him- 
self. Her wishes alone made me 
undertake what Corali had failed 
to do, as personally I took very 
little interest in, and felt no en- 
thusiasm for, Italy in her struggle 
with Austria. When I had done 
what she asked me to do, and 
came back to receive what I had 
been looking forward to so eagerly 
—a few graceful words of thanks 
—I was bitterly disappointed. But 
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to give her her due, I believe that 
her heart was so completely taken 
up with the politics of Italy, that 
there was no place for any other 
feeling—every thought, moment, 
word, and act was wasted that 
was not directly devoted to her 
country. 

It was settled that I should 
leave Fiora the next morning be- 
fore sunrise with the despatches, 
as it was necessary to time our 
departure so as to be able to get 
well clear of the land before day- 
light, an Austrian frigate having 
been seen several times hovering 
about along the coast. In another 
hour, Hunt, my sailing-master, had 
received orders to get up steam and 
prepare for weighing anchor an 
hour after midnight. 

‘Now you have taken such a 
great weight off my mind, and I 
can prepare for my defence before 
the court-martial with a light 
heart. If you are short-handed; 
I can lend you half a dozen of my 
poor shipwrecked children.’ 

I accepted this offer of Corali’s, 
as I had only hands enough for 
ordinary cruising, and not for what 
would not improbably be an ocean 
race, 

*You'venever heard that wicked 
story about Corali, have you? said 
the Consul, in an undertone to me 
(Corali was sitting some way off, 

ing to Madame Delconi). ‘I 
heard it at the Casino. He was 
once, they say, sent out to Malta 
in a despatch boat. He was ab- 
sent ten days or a fortnight ; every- 
body began to fear that he had 
been lost, when he suddenly re- 
appeared at Spezzia, and reported 
that there was no such island as 
Malta to be found.’ 

Corali then joined us, and I 
took his place by Madame Del- 
coni. 


‘And I,’ she said, ‘ will give 
you a letter of introduction to my 
cousin, the. Admiral, and will 
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command him to express my 
gratitude to you. He will wel- 
come you indeed; but he and I 
and Italy will be almost jealous 
of the debt we owe to one who is 
not a countryman of ours. Ah 
me, if I could only make you an 
Italian ! 

‘I will become one if you will 
only ask me.’ 

* No, I will not ask you yet ; I 
must first see what you can do for 
Italy. Perhaps soon I may take 
you at your word.’ 

The silence which followed was 
broken by the Consul, whose voice 
seemed to bring back her thoughts 
from where they had been roam- 
ing. She was gazing pensively at 
a little boat a mile or two out, but 
appeared hardly to see it: I could 
just hear a gentle sigh as she 
turned her face from it. 

‘If you like, I will pilot you 
out of the harbour to-morrow 
morning. I know the way out 
as well as that path through 
the woods. The only thing is 
whether it would be consistent 
with my official position. The 
office has just sent me orders to 
make a report on the war; I de- 
test reports, and never could write 
a decent one, so it will be a com- 
fort to me to turn my hand to 
something I feel capable of doing, 
before exposing myself in a 
meagre report on the war, which 
never interested me.’ 

Everybody smiled at this cha- 
racteristic speech from the Consul. 

I felt bound to refuse this em- 
barrassing offer, and said, 

‘I won’t run the risk of com- 
promising you. Hunt has been 
sounding the passage, and he feels 
pretty sure of getting over safely. 
And Captain Corali tells me that 
the leading lights on the Mole 
will be lit fur me, so I think we 
can manage it alone.’ 

‘Well, well, do as you like; 
though I may say that no one 
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knows the course out better than 
I do.’ 

But next time he took his own 
yacht out, he lost her on the 
rocks in calm weather ; while his 
report, which he felt so incapable 
of making, was spoken of in Par- 
liament as ‘the lucid and exhaus- 
tive account of the causes and 
events of the war, written by our 
energetic Consul at Leghorn.’ 

So the letters were given to me 
by Corali. I was young enough 
to be enchanted with such a ro- 
mantic adventure. A handsome 
woman had sent me on an errand 
that might end in the capture of 
the yacht by an Austrian cruiser, 
and possibly in imprisonment for 
myself. But whatever might 


happen, I felt sure of a sufficient 
reward in the kind thoughts that 
she would feel for her boy-ad- 
mirer, who had done what she 
wished him to do. I pictured her 
to myself resting under the orange- 


trees next day, and perhaps be- 
stowing a thought or a sigh on 
me, who might at that moment 
be the target for a frigate’s broad- 
side. I felt that 1 was going to 
bring back the old days of chi- 
valry and knight-errantry. I was 
only just twenty, and what would 
that age be without such pleasant 
empty little romances ? 

Then they drank my health in 
the sweet wines of Cyprus and 
Corinth, and wished me bon voy- 
age. I had a few words alone 
with Madame Delconi, and beg- 
ged for a little Indian charm she 
had been playing with, and which 
she said would protect whoever 
had it from all harm. She gave 
it me, saying, 

‘I do not give it you. I only 
lend it ; you must bring it back 
to me when you can. And 
now,’ she added, in a lower tone, 
‘what can I do to show you my 
gratitude for what you are going 
to do for Italy? Will you give 
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me some little task—lI will try so 
hard to do it well while you are 
in peril for our sakes ? 

I almost asked for the flower 
in her hand; but even while the 
words were on my lips, a good 
angel put it into my heart to re- 
member poor Morris, one of the 
yacht’s crew, who had fallen from 
the rigging and broken his thigh. 
He was now in the hospital at An- 
cona. That very morning I had 
had a letter from him; he said that 
they were all very kind to him, 
but that ‘I harnt herd a Blessed 
word of inglish Sins yer ronnor 
left’—he who was the life of the 
forecastle and the spinner of end- 
less yarns over his grog. I told 
her his story, and an expression 
of interest came over her beauti- 
ful features. 

‘If only you would go and see 
him once or twice when you are 
in Ancona, and speak to him in 
his own language, I am sure that 
he will be so grateful to you. I 
do not wish to pay you an idle 
compliment ; but I know how lit- 
tle I should care for any pain if 
you came to say a kind word to 
me now and then.’ 

*O, I shall be so glad to go 
and see him whenever I am in 
Ancona! What is his name? I 
suppose he is in that hospital at 
the corner of the Piazza. I know 
it well ; I have been to see some 
of our wounded soldiers there. 
Probably I shall be going over 
there to-morrow. Must you go 
now? I will only say au revoir, 
as I hope to see you again in a 
week or two.’ A bright smile, 
and she was gone. A petal from 
the rose in her hair had fallen to 
the ground ; but as I stooped to 
pick it up, a sudden gust of wind 
carried it away from me. 

After saying farewell to the 
others, I went down the hill, and 
found the boat from the yacht 
waiting for me on the beach. 
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The moon was about to set ; the 
sky overhead was clear and bright 
with stars. Along the horizon to 
the south there lay a thick bank 
of clouds, occasionally illumined 
by a flash of lightning, followed 
by a low growl of distant thunder. 
The sea was perfectly calm ; the 
images of the stars in the water 
hardly quivered, except where our 
oars had raised the ripples. 

The Caradoc in her day had 
been one of the fastest schooners 
of her tonnage. I bought her at 
the end of the season, and had 


her lengthened during the winter, 


to make room for an engine and 
auxiliary screw, without decreas- 
ing her accommodation. Under 
steam and sail, she had often 
gone over fourteen knots an hour ; 
so with a fair wind she might 
expect to run away from any 
ordinary Austrian frigate. Hunt 
had stowed away her cruising- 
sails, and had substituted her old 


racing-suit, which had often borne 


her in first past the mark-boat at 
Ryde. Soon after midnight steam 
was blowing away from the waste- 
pipe, and one of the engineers 
came and reported to me on the 
bridge, ‘All ready below, sir.’ 
Another five minutes and we were 
steaming slowly out to sea. Mean- 
time, the clouds had covered al- 
most all the sky ; the wind was 
whistling through the rigging, and 
a long rolling swell from the 
south-east had sprung up. In a 
few minutes we had got outside 
the point that sheltered the har- 
bour, and had shaped our \course 
for the rendezvous of the fleet on 
the Austrian coast about one 
hundred and fifty miles off. Very 
soon the lights were extinguished, 
and we lost sight of the outline 
of the coast in the darkness. We 
put as much sail on the yacht as 
she could bear, and drove the 
engines at full speed—the throb 
of them sounded like the beating 
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of the Caradoc’s heart. We got 
about twelve knots out of her for 
the first two or three hours ; but 
as the sea rose her speed decreased. 
Hunt was at the wheel, and there 
was a look-out on the forecastle 
and on each side of the bridge. 
The smallest member of the crew 
—Muz, the fox-terrier—was on 
his mat on the lee-side of the fun- 
nel-casing. He had come out to 
the Mediterranean with me while 
a@ mere puppy, and arrived in 
Ancona a dog without a name. 
There he chased and almost killed 
the first cat that he saw. A gen- 
darme came up, arrested him, 
muttered something that sounded 
like cane feroce, and took him to 
the town-hall. In the end he 
was sentenced to wear a muzzle— 
a badge of infamy which had 
hitherto made him look down 
upon all dogs whom he had met 
abroad. For two days he tried 
to scratch it off with his fore- 
paws, and by rubbing his nose 
against the stones ; but eventually 
had to succumb to force majeure. 
Then he received the name of 
Muz, and never left the yacht 
unless he was made to. 

About an hour after leaving 
Fiora a sail was reported close 
ahead. ‘Hard a-port! Ease off 
the jib and forestaysail sheets !’ 
The Carodoc swung round, and a 
little fishing-boat, that in the 
dim light had looked almost large 
enough to be an Austrian frigate, 
passed close under our lee-quarter. 
The Italian sailors, lent by Corali, 
said that there was not much 
chance of our meeting the enemy 
so far from land. The glorious 
excitement of that night and of 
the day that followed! There was 
nothing that could be compared 
to the command of a fast schooner 
in half a gale of wind! A quick 
eye, a steady hand on the helm, 
and we could make all the winds 
and the waves obey us. 

I 
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Morning came, and with it 
more wind and a heavier sea, 
which made the yacht stagger so 
that I had the topsails lowered, 
and a single reef taken-in in the 
foresail and mainsail. 

‘Well, Hunt, what do you 
think about it? Do you think 
we can run away from one of their 
cruisers 

‘Don’t know at all, sir,’ said 
he, with a dubious shake of the 
head. He had a great prejudice 
against steam. ‘These here 
steamers such a terrible 
weather-helm. We'd better ease 
off the mainsheet a little, sir; I 
can’t keep her on her course 
without jamming the helm hard 
up. I don’t mean no offence to 
you or the yacht, sir; but I 
shouldn’t like to find myself 
under the lee of a frigate just 
now.’ 

‘Well, Hunt, we must do what 
we can.’ 

As I went away from him, I 


heard him muttering, ‘Ah, she 
were a beauty!’ meaning, I sup- 
pose, the Caradoc before her con- 


version. Finally, he relieved his 
feelings by ordering the look-out 
on the bridge to keep his eyes 
wider open, in forcible language. 

Soon after sunrise a dense 
driving mist surrounded the yacht, 
which made everything invisible 
beyond a radius of a quarter of a 
mile. One of the men reported 
about an hour afterwards that he 
heard a ship’s bell close by ; but 
as nothing could be seen, I thought 
that it must have been the cry of 
a sea-bird or the wind. In another 
half-hour we had emerged from 
the fog, and out of it appeared 
about a mile off the Austrian 
frigate Opal under easy sail! We 
must have passed very close to 
her in the mist, and, judging 
from the course she was now 
steering, we had probably been 
running alongside of her for 
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some distance. Hunt was equal 
to the occasion. Coming up to 
the bridge, he merely said, 
‘Strange sail right abeam, sir ; 
and returned to the wheel without 
a word. 

Some minutes elapsed before 
she showed any signs of having 
seen us, which gave us time to 
shake out the reefs and to put 
the yacht on her best sailing, 
course, with the wind about two 
points abaft the beam. This 
brought the frigate right astern. 
Suddenly she seemed to wake up; 
the men crowded into the rigging, 
her helm was put up, and a blank 
cartridge was fired to make us 
heave-to. By this time we had in- 
creased our lead considerably. The 
frigate yawed to fire a shell at us; 
but it burst some distance astern. 
We settled down for the race. I 
could hardly hope that we should 
win it; the sea was so high that 
the yacht had nruch more water 
to go through than her opponent, 
who, being ten times her size, did 
not rise and fall with each wave. 

How exciting the first hour of 
the chase was! The distance be- 
tween us did not seem to diminish, 
but we had more sail set than the — 
masts ought to carry in such a 
high wind. Under steam alone 
we should have had no chance. 
Sometimes as we lay in the trough 
of a sea the frigate was completely 
hidden from us. The lee rail 
was close down to the water's 
edge, and the men, except those 
at the helm and the sheets, had 
to crouch down under the shelter 
of the weather bulwarks. Clouds 
of spray were driven over us by 
the screw racing when the stern 
was out of water. 

Hunt and I were on the bridge 
watching the frigate through our 
glasses. She did not seem to bear 
her press of sail as well as we did, 
but was rolling heavily; nor did 
she gain much on us, but probably 
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her steam was very low when she 
sighted us. 

‘This is very like an ocean 
race from the Needles to Cher- 
bourg, Hunt, only rather more 
exciting.’ 

‘ We don’t get no allowance for 
tonnage, I am afraid, sir.’ 

By midday the frigate had 
gained upon us and was now less 
than a mile away. Weall began 
to feel that most likely before 
sunset we should be prisoners on 
board the frigate, the Caradoc 
stolen from us, and either in the 
hands of a prize crew, or a blazing 
wreck that would light up the 
dark waters at midnight. 

Suddenly another friendly storm 
of rain hid us for more than half 
an hour. We had been driven 
considerably out of our course by 
the frigate, so I took the oppor- 
tunity of putting the Caradoc 
nearly close hauled on the port 
tack, which I had been unable to 


do on first sighting the frigate as 
she was abeam. This would give 
us a better chance of escape, as a 
fore-and-aft-rigged vessel would 
sail nearer to the wind than a 


square-rigged one. The success 
of this manceuvre depended main- 
ly on the length of time we re- 
mained out of sight, and on the 
frigate not changing her course. 
When at last it cleared up, she 
was a mile to leeward of us sailing 
straight away. Hunt was quite 
pleased. The sea had calmed 
down a little now, and as soon as 
the frigate had rounded-to (which 
she did very clumsily) she fired 
her starboard broadside at us. 
Most of the shots fell wide, But 
one came through the rigging and 
made a hole in the foresail. 

This was more than Muz could 
stand. Jumping down from his 
mat, he got on to a coil of rope 
under the bulwarks, and with his 
fore paws on the lee rail and_his 
head just peering above it, he 
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barked furiously at the frigate. 
When he found that he could do 
no good by barking into space, he 
returned to his mat sulkily, growl- 
ing all the time. 

For the rest of the day we kept 
our distance, and it seemed likely 
that we should escape, unless some 
mishap occurred to us. But about 
three the yacht’s jibboom broke 
off, and we fell gradually into the 
clutches of the frigate. All was 
almost lost, when her fore topgal- 
lant mast was carried away, drag- 
ging down with it three sails. 
We were saved. I immediately 
ran up the courteous signal in the 
International Code, ‘ Farewell, a 
pleasant voyage.’ This insulting 
message she answered with a 
broadside, which did us no harm. 
She hove-to to repair the wreck, 
and gradually sank lower and 
lower on the horizon, and was out 
of sight at sunset. Some time 


afterwards I heard that the fallen 


rigging had fouled her screw, 
which accounted for our getting 
away so easily after the accident. 

We sighted the Italian fleet at 
daylight next morning, and in an 
hour were at anchor between the 
two divisions. A boat was sent 
off to the flagship with the des- 
patches, and at noon the Admiral 
himself paid me a visit on board 
the Caradoc. I stayed three days 
with the fleet. Their hospitality 
was unbounded, and the enthusi- 
asm with which they received us 
was most gratifying. The petty 
officers gave a grand supper to 
my men, while I was hardly able 
to spend another hour on board 
the Caradoc. To have successfully 
completed such a romantic adven- 
ture seemed to me the height of 
good fortune; the only thing 
wanting was the kind word that 
I felt sure of getting from Ma- 
dame Delconi when I returned to 
Fiora. 

Never again shall I feel the 
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pride with which I sailed through 
the fleet on our way back to Italy. 
The band of each ship played the 
English National Anthem, and 
saluted our flag hoisted at each 
foremast. We reached Ancona 
two days afterwards. I went over 
to see the Consul at Fiora. Ma- 
dame Delconi was not there, and 
they told me that she had gone 
back to Ancona. Next day I saw 
her on the Piazza, talking eagerly 
to an Italian deputy. She bowed 
slightly, with the air of one who 
could not remember who it was 
she was bowing to, and walked 
away under the trees ; I had quite 
passed away from her memory. 
Then I went up to the hospital 
to ask after poor Morris. To my 
great grief I heard that he had 
died two days before. I asked if 


anybody had been to see him ever, 
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but was told that no one except a 
priest had been near him. Ma- 
dame Delconi had forgotten her 
promise, so eagerly given. When 
a little sympathy, a few pleasant 
words, asmile, a handful of tlowers, 
would have done him more good 
than any number of physicians, 
she had left him to die alone, un- 
known, and uncared for; with no 
one near him who could speak to 
him in his own language, or hear 
his last words, or take his last 
messages. A seaman who had al- 
ways done his duty, he died far 
away from his home, far away 
from the voice of his widowed 
mother, in the midst of strangers, 
who only regarded him as an in- 
teresting case in surgery. 

Next day I left Ancona, and 
reached England early in the au- 
tumn. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
CASTLE ADLERBERG. 


CastLE ADLERBERG. 

As to its exact geographical 
position, our ideas when we left 
Ludwigsheim were still vague 
and general. A morning in the 
railway would, we were told, 
bring us to the nearest station ; 
thence, an afternoon in an LZin- 
spinner to the castle, which we 
might expect to reach towards 
five o'clock. 

Once out of the train, and well 
behind the range of heights bor- 
dering the plain through which 
the railway runs, we found our- 
selves in a country as wild and 


picturesque as the most flowery 
imagination could desire. Acres 
and acres of forest-land, rugged 
hills thickly overgrown by masses 
ofoak and beech, with a dark fringe 
of firs. Bright running trout- 
streams, banked by broken rocks 


green and gray with moss. We 
might have fancied ourselves in 
Wales or the Lake country, but 
for the maize and vines we had 
left behind us in the plain. 

Five o'clock came, and we were 
still jogging leisurely along a 
mountain-road that followed the 
winding course of a little river 
under the brow ofa hill. Sud- 
denly, as we rounded a sharp 
curve, the driver, pointing upwards 
with his whip-handle, laconically 
observed, 

‘Schloss Adlerberg.’ 

Looking up we beheld the tall, 
broken, shapeless tower and hol- 
low walls of an ancient, worm- 
eaten ruin. It seemed to spring 
out of the rocks overhead, on the 


edge of which it stood, an ivied, 
crumbling skeleton, white and 
hoar against the murky evening 
sky. A mere shell or husk—a 
dwelling for the stork. 

‘Schloss Adlerberg ’ repeated 
Eva, aghast. For a moment we 
thought that we or the castie 
were bewitched. 

‘Yes, the alte Schloss,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘The other, the new, 
we shall see presently, as we turn 
the next corner.’ 

Almost as he spoke we came in 
sight of it—a large showy building 
in the prime of life, admirably 
situated on the heights about half 
a mile beyond the ruin. The 


- front was flanked by two round 


towers, and the foreground was 
turfed over, and bordered by a 
broad terrace looking down on 
the river. 

There was no drive up through 
the garden to the front door. 
Leaving our carriage and baggage 
in the stable-yard, we were escort- 
ed along the narrow gravel walks 
and trimmed turf to the flight of 
white-stone steps leading up to a 
portico. The doors stood wide 
open, and in the hall sat an old 
Rip van Winkle-looking porter, 
fast asleep. He roused himself 
sorrowfully at our approach, and 
conducted us through a long suite 
of rooms to a distant boudoir, 
whence, while still afar off, we 
heard the most ominous sounds 
proceeding. Sounds of a female 
voice talking in a shrill, high, 
soprano key to the accompaniment 
of an impatient heavy male tread 
pacing the floor. Both ceased 
quite suddenly as the servant en- 
tered and announced us. 
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The nameless awkwardness of 
that moment was extreme. We 
knew too well that we had most 
inopportunely stumbled upon a 
sharp domestic squabble, although 
Sophie in her wélcome to us was 
even more demonstrative than 
usual, It appears to afford some 
kind of a relief to a wife to vent 
the suppressed irritation she is 
feeling towards her husband in an 
ostentatious burst of affection to 
her female friends. Leopold re- 
ceived his guests as usual, with 
true British fortitude, but his 
clouded brow, and Sophie’s flushed 
cheek, showed that the war of 
words between them had been of 
the sharpest. 

Mr. Meredith sulked, looking 
ugly, superlatively ugly, as only 
handsome men and women can 
look. At last, to our infinite re- 
lief, he left the room. We all 
reverted to our natural voices at 
once. 


‘I am glad, so glad you are 
come, for I was beginning to bore 
myself frightful,’ said Sophie 


candidly. ‘ Leopold is always out 
—he lives in the open, and then 
I am alone, all alone, in this big 
castle. But now you are here, 
We are going all to be happy and 
amused. In three days come 
Theodore and Herr von Zbirow, 
and you can commence your re- 
hearsals.’ 

She then took us to our rooms, 
which communicated with each 
other. From the large window 
and balcony of mine was a strik- 
ing view extending along the line 
of hills bordering the river. In 
the light of the summer moon the 
cadaverous walls of the distant 
ruin were distinctly visible, rising 
there like a gigantic tombstone or 
monolith. ; 

‘ The Swallow’s Nest we call it,’ 
said Sophie. ‘In the very oldest 
times it was a Roman fortress, 
afterwards a gothic castle. But 
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it was let fall to complete ruin, 
and there was no house at all on 
the property till my father built 
this Schloss. You would not 
think it was new, would you? 

We both agreed that it was 
very successfully aged, much as 
onemight remark complimentarily 
on an old lady that she was very 
well preserved. Castle Adlerberg, 
besides, seemed to combine medi- 
eval picturesqueness with an at- 
tention to creature comforts rare 
in Germany, and due here, per- 
haps, to Graf von Seckendorf’s 
English proclivities. 

‘I wonder what Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith were quarrelling about 
when we arrived,’ observed Eva, 
as soon as she and I were alone. 

I shook my head. ‘ The great 
point is that they were quarrelling. 
I always thought the day must 
come for their two wills to clash, 
and that it would be a bad day. 
Perhaps it was just as well that 
we broke in and stopped them 
when we did.’ 

By dinnér-time, however, the 
domestic horizon seemed pretty 
smooth again. In the evening 
Sophie showed us all over the 
castle. The keen, unconcealed 
pleasure she took in doing the 
honours made her prolong the 
operation to the utmost. We 
must inspect each room, passage, 
picture, piece of furniture, explore 
linen-chests, china-cupboards, and 
pass criticisms and judgments on 
all. 

‘ Now come to the theatre,’ she 
said, when everything else was 
exhausted, having kept this as a 
bonne bouche for the last. 

The theatre was remarkably 
unconventional, untheatrical even, 
as our ideas go. An oblong hall, 
or rather picture-gallery, delicately 
decorated, and hung with engrav- 
ings and water-colour drawings. 
There were seats for from one to 
two hundred spectators. About 
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one-third of the room was screen- 
ed off by a heavy, dark-red velvet 
curtain. 

Sophie took us behind the 
proscenium and showed us the 
stage, cleverly constructed for the 
easy disposal of scenery, scraps 
of which, together with a number 
of dusty, rusty ‘ properties,’ were 
lying about. 

‘The theatre has been so little 
used lately,’ Sophie explained. 
‘ When I was a child we used to 
act here often, but there has now 
been nothing since three—four 
year—not since my Leopold’s 
first visit, when we did some 
tableaux. And I recollect he 
said I looked so well that night 
with all my hair down, as 
Ophelia.’ 

Below the footlights were seats 
for a small orchestra of about 
thirty. From each side of the 
stage doors led into little cor- 
ridors, out of which the dress- 


ing-rooms opened. The separa- 
tion between spectators and per- 
formers, so difficult to manage 
except in a regular theatre, and 
so all-important to stage-illusion, 
was complete. Nothing, indeed, 


seemed wanting or imperfect. 
Standing on those boards, I 
thought, the chilliest amateur, 
the most blasé professional, must 
feel a touch of the stage-fever. 
How much more a parcel of 
enthusiasts, as our company pro- 
mised to be ! 

Our appreciation of Castle 
Adlerberg was warm enough to 
satisfy even Sophie. Eva and I 
sang its praises in alternate gushes 
of admiration. 

‘The strangest thing is,’ I re- 
marked, as we left the theatre, 
‘that the place does not seem 
strange tome. I believe I should 
have known my way about it 
without a guide. From the first 
moment 1 was struck by that 
curious “I have been here be- 
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fore” feeling, that takes hold of 
one sometimes in a new region.’ 

‘ Yes; and I have heard tell,’ 
said Sophie gravely, ‘that it is 
an omen, and that one’s fate, for 
good or bad, awaits one in such 
a place, certain. But you are not 
superstitious ? 

I was laughing. ‘No omen is 
wanted to convince me that my 
fate awaits me here. Am I not 
going to make my first appearance 
on any stage, and in an opera con- 
ducted by the composer, and that 
composer, Herr von Zbirow ? 

‘Yes ; but then you are such a 
favourite of the Meister’s,’ said 
Sophie significantly,—‘ and he is 
quite the most particular man I 
know. But let us talk no more 
of fates and omens, it makes me 
nervous; and that my Leopold 
cannot bear.’ 

Life at Castle Adlerberg was 
pleasant, if rather monotonous. 
The habits and hours of the 
establishment had been almost 
entirely Englished, in accordance 
with Mr. Meredith’s tastes. Only 
a certain un-English negligence 
and a few slipshod customs, which 
suited his lazy nature, remained ; 
and Sophie, in the simple frugality 
that distinguished her house- 
keeping, the absence of display 
in her domestic arrangements, 
showed much sound German 
sense. Again, the isolation of 
the place and lack of society— 

- immense distances lying between 
the inmates of the castle and 
their nearest neighbours—put the 
various excitements, the come and 
go of an English country house, 
out of the question here. Whilst 
Mr. Meredith, whose ruling pas- 
sion appeared to be shooting, was 
out from morning till night with 
his gun, Sophie, knowing him 
thus innocently employed, con- 
tented herself with the little cares 
of housekeeping and dressing, 
Francis Joseph’s education, and 
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above all the preparations for the 
coming féte. 

But honeymoonshine was at an 
end, and Leopold’s temper, de- 
spite the restraint of the presence 
of strangers, asserted itself now 
and then in a way that threatened 
ill for the future. To no open, 
no fair means would he yield. 
Force, persuasion, entreaty, would 
alike be thrown away on him; and 
Sophie, who had plenty of sense, 
would be the last woman in the 
world to waste powder and shot 
in attempting to play upon his 
feelings. So long as she kept to 
little feminine artifices and ma- 
neeuvres she could always by her 
tact contrive to get a fair share 
of her own way. Unfortunately 
she was hasty, and Leopold Mere- 
dith’s wife could not afford to lose 
her self-control, or forget prudence 
under provocation, as she was 
too apt to do. 

The arrival of Von Zbirow and 


Theodore Marston was welcome, 
and gave the signal for a new 


state of things. Musical pre- 
parations began now in strict 
professional earnest. Von Zbirow 
took care of this. He was a des- 
pot, our conductor, by nature and 
habit. Woe unto those—and 
they were not few—who ventured 
to differ from him in matters 
artistic! Now despotism, though 
very odious, when the right to 
domineer is arbitrary and un- 
earned, as the right of birth, and 
claimed on the strength of this 
alone, fitness apart, as in the case 
ofa tyrannical prince or papa, be- 
comes a virtue, sometimes a neces- 
sity at least, as in an army, and 
in artistic campaigns of all others. 
It may do so much good, and can 
do very little harm. Von Zbirow, 
as Lord Paramount of the proceed- 
ings, gave to our attempts a unity 
and efficiency that they would 
never have attained had our stage- 
manager been one whit less im- 
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perious, or allowed every member 
of his awkward squad to do that 
which was right in his own eyes. 
Under the Doctor’s rigid super- 
intendence Mrs. Meredith pre- 
sided over the costume depart- 
ment. Here she was in her 
element, busy and happy, con- 
triving picturesque slashed doub- 
lets and graceful mantles for 
Rafael ; pilgrim’s robes and page’s 
suits for Perdita. Eva, also sub- 
ject to Von Zbirow’s orders, work- 
ed indefatigably at the painting 
and renovating of the scenery—no 
light task. There was a winter 
landscape which had already done 
duty at a children’s fairy panto- 
mime. She must put leaves on 
the trees, turf where the snow 
lay, vineyards on the slopes, 
turn the icicles into bunches of 
grapes, and the thing is done. 
There was also an interior, which 
he decided must be adapted for 
Perdita’s room. 

‘But it represents a chapel,’ 
objected Eva. 

‘What of that? retorted the 
dictator ; ‘alter the foreground a 
little, leaving the rest as it is, and 
call it her oratory.’ 

And he would accept no ex- 
cuse for any lapse of duty, any 
shortcomings in the work on 
hand. 

But the full brunt of his seve- 
rity fell upon Theodore and my- 
self, whom he kept to hard un- 
remitting practice, separately 
sometimes, sometimes together. 
His manner to me had settled 
down into the frank familiarity 
of master to pupil. Indeed, for 
the present, he seemed to have 
sunk all his other relations to the 
world, and to exist as composer 
and stage-manager only. 

Now perhaps I was meek ; 
perhaps he made allowances ‘or 
me as an amateur; at all events 
we had no collisions. But be- 
tween him and Theodore the 
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course of study ran anything but 
smooth, and gave rise to many an 
impromptu scene as exciting and 
pathetic as those of the Portent 
itself. 

The climax came one afternoon. 
I was alone in the billiard-room— 
our music-room for the time being 
—quietly studying my réle, when 
the door was flung violently open, 
and in stalked Von Zbirow, the 
picture of righteous indignation ; 
pale, with dilated eyes, ruffled 
hair, and nervously brandishing 
with his hand the roll of music he 
held, taking it in the spirit for a 
truncheon. I knew directly that 
he had been having a private re- 
hearsal with Theodore, and trem- 
bled for the issue. 

‘It is too much, it is indeed,’ 
he gasped hoarsely. 

He always spoke English when 
he was in a passion. Then, in a 
still, small voice of rage, at a 
white heat, he went on civilly, 

‘I am extremely sorry, on your 
account, Miss Noel, but I deeply 
regret to have to tell you that the 
whole affair is at an end. I 
can no more. The impertinence, 
the arrogance of Mr. Theodore 
Marston are past bearing. There 
is no true musician, no true artist 
left in him. He is spoilt—ten, 
twenty time spoilt. He give 
himself airs—he turn the music 
upside down if he could. He 
trouble himself for nothing but 
how to get one good place for his 
chest C. But,’ he added slowly, 
with savage complacency, ‘I know 
what come of that. He ruin his 
voice; and soon it will be a pain 
to hear him. I have done what I 
could, I spoke to him in right 
strong terms ; but he will listen 
to no word. So I have told him 
that I withdraw my opera. “et 
him and Frau Merrydick get up 
one piece of Offenbach or Lecocq. 
He will do it—ah, first-rate. But, 
as for me, I will not be sacrificed 
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—will not have my music mu- 
tilated by one vain young booby 
—all for to trot out his pet 
effects.’ 

And he flung himself into a 
chair, half relieved, half worn out 
by his philippic. 

‘It is strange, indeed,’ I ob- 
served gently, ‘ that he should fail 
to do justice to what he admires 
so devoutly.’ 

‘Theodore admire the music ? 
He admire his own voice in it, 
you mean for to say, sure.’ 

‘Well, a strong, full-toned, 
genuine tenor like his is just what 
it requires. And I think he could 
do justice to it.’ 

‘He could, he could. But do 
you not perceive it is that very 
thing which exasperate me so? 
He will not.’ 

‘We must make him, Meister.’ 

‘Hein. Speak for yourself. 
For me I haveenough. I will no 
more.’ 

‘After all, Meister,’ and I sighed, 
* who is there you could name who 
would sing it better ? 

‘Is that a consolation? Com- 
forter of Job.’ 

‘There are parts in it that suit 
him curiously, scenes that seem 
to have been written expressly for 
his voice.’ 

‘So they were, so they were,’ 
cried Von Zbirow, clasping his 
hands over his head in despera- 
tion. ‘Had I but known—’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed,’ I interposed, 
‘I declare he will do his best 
when the moment comes. He is 
so enthusiastic about it.’ 

‘Theodore? Never! snapping 
his fingers. 

‘He told me yesterday that he 
considered your choice of him for 
the part the greatest musical com- 
pliment he had ever received.’ 

‘ Ah, that isall very well. He 
change his mind now.’ 

‘And that he looked forward 
to this performance as he had 
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never done to anything since his 
first appearance on the stage.’ 

‘ Ah, bah I’ 

‘ And that—’ 

‘Silence, Picciola; I will hear 
no word more. He is one rogue, 
Theodore, but he can talk, and 
you can talk. You are in league 
with him. Think you I don’t 
know that? Now I go for a 
walk ;’ and he went off in a great 
hurry, already smiling perceptibly 
beneath his frown, and mortally 
afraid, I suspect, of losing the dig- 
nity of wrath altogetherifhestayed 
to listen to my pleading any longer. 

Five minutes afterwards the 
door burst open again, and enter, 
brusquely, Theodore without his 
temper. 

*O Miss Noel—I beg your par- 
don.’ He took up a book and 
pretended to read; then, after a 
pause, began very calmly, ‘ Miss 
Noel, I am really sorry, heartily 
sorry on your account, but this 


performance cannot go on. Von 
Zbirow is simply insupportable, 
and I have told him that I must 
fling up my part. Let him go 
and hunt for some other singer to 


sing it to his mind. I wish he 
may find him. But I won’tstand 
having his whims and caprices 
drilled into me as if I were a 
marionette. Why, if I were to 
let him dictate, he would utterly 
spoil the effect of his own music. 
The opera will be a fiasco, thanks 
to him, of course ; but I shall be 
the sufferer just as well as he, and 
I do protest against sacrificing my 
reputation as a singer to his ob- 
stinate folly. Such fanatical com- 
posers had better get saints or 
steam-engines to sing for them. 
No artist with a grain of sense 
or spirit can be expected to put 
up with such absurd notions as 
his ;’ and there he stood, chafing 
and fretting like a spirited horse 
under the curb. I thought I 
should have laughed aloud. 
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‘ But the music, the music,’ I 
expostulated. ‘ You cannot have 
altered your opinion about that. 
As for me, I grow fonder of it 
every day.’ 

‘QO, the music is very fair in it- 
self, if he were not bent on ruin- 
ing it by the treatment he insists 
upon. All would go well if he 
would just allow me to interpret 
Rafael in my own way. Ridicu- 
lous to lay down the law to me, 
and pull me up at every bar as if 
I were a novice. Besides, what 
does he know about singing? 
What would he say if I were to 
offer to correct his compositions ? 

‘It is a pity,’ said I philosophi- 
cally, ‘as you would be sure to 
make a great thing of the part.’ 

‘Do you think so? he asked 
indifferently. 

* No doubt of it. As he is not 
here to pull us up, suppose we 
were to go through the first duet.’ 

It was the old prescription of 


- the viper’s skin as a cure for 


its bite. Nothing equalled the 
Meister’s music as a mollifying 
ointment for the wounds caused 
by his speech. 

‘ Youknow, observed Theodore, 
after a while, apologetically, ‘ Von 
Zbirow is so touchy, so testy and 
strange, that occasionally I almost 
lose my temper with him. Fifty 
times before this I should have 
thrown up the whole affair but 
for you.’ 

‘Well, I confess,’ I rejoined, 
laughing, ‘that I and everybody 
would consider it very ungallant of 
you to leave poor Perdita in the 
lurch, without so much as the 
shadow of a tenor to support her. 
You are not to think of any such 
thing.’ 

And we sang more duets. 
Theodore’s brow by degrees be- 
came perfectly clear. His ill- 
humour and the quarrel were ra- 
pidly vanishing out of sight. 

* Now sing the air,’ said Theo- 
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dore, ledning idly in an armchair, 
with his head thrown back, his 
eyes appearing to count the cracks 
in the ceiling. So I sang: 


‘I come from where, in sorrow and 


unrest, . 
A maiden waits and sings, “O fair pale 


face, 
Ah, who hath borne thee far from my 
embrace?” ’ 


‘I should like to sit and listen 
to that for ever,’ he exclaimed, 
with vehemence. 

‘It is most beautiful.’ 

‘ And you—most adorable.’ 

The words fell quickly, half in- 
audibly from his lips, and almost 
at the same moment Von Zbirow 
reéntered, with Mrs. Meredith. 
Theodore rose with a start; but as 
I looked from him to the Doctor, 
I saw that the reconciliation, 
though tacit, was complete. 

This was not the last storm, 
but the lesser ones that followed 
from time to time were success- 
fully weathered, until everything 
was in full swing, and approaching 
some sort of perfection. 

The promised bass, warranted 
by Von Zbirow to ‘do no harm,’ 
had arrived, and fully justified his 
reputation. He may be briefly 
described as made up of the nega- 
tives of all bad qualities, but 
without any affirmative excellen- 
ces worth mention. Offthe stage 
he was remarkable only for his 
taciturnity. 
a constitutional inability to ex- 
press his thoughts and feelings— 
of which I am sure he was full— 
on any subject and in any lan- 
guage. Attempts to draw him 
out had the effect of putting him 
to the torture, but no ordeal could 
extract from him more than a gar- 
bled Yes or No. 

But so long as he was allowed 
to sit apart, hold his tongue, and 
respectfully worship Mrs. Mere- 
dith, whose perennial flow of lan- 
guage naturally struck him as next 


He laboured under, 
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door to a miracle, he looked per- 
fectly content. On the stage his 
shyness vanished ; he was always 
up to the mark, always patient, 
and gave no trouble. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s protégés, of which there 
were three now on the spot, and 
which completed the caste of the 
opera, cost Von Zbirow many 
sleepless nights and fresh gray 
hairs. First, the sisters St. An- 
gelo, two inseparables, who had 
lately made themselves a duet 
reputation by singing together in 
some German musical circles. The 
elder, fair, with a shrill soprano 
‘some thousand feet above the 
level of the sea,’ as Theodore ex- 
pressed it, and who murmured a 
little over the part of Lucrezia as 
too insignificant for her; but she 
was consoled by the reflection that 
it gave her the opportunity to 
appear in rich bridal attire, and 
exhibit the very highest notes in 
her scale. The younger sister, 
with a good contralto, the better 
performer of the two, but who 
submitted meekly to play second 
fiddle on all occasions, and who 
cherished a secret passionate de- 
votion to the composer, spared no 
pains to satisfy him in the réle of 
Rafael’s mother. Last, but not 
least, in his own estimation, a 
semi-amateur, who played Count 
Dario, and who cherished wild 
dreams, and confided them to me, 
of making this the most important 
part in the opera, by the powerful 
and artistic impersonation he meant 
to make thereof. Von Zbirow got 
wind of the delusion, and encour- 
aged him in it—‘to make him 
work,’ he said. 

All the players, with the excep- 
tion of Theodore Marston, required 
a good deal of drilling as to the 
use, not so much of their voices, 
as of their arms and legs. No 
amount of ordinary drilling would, 
I believe, have raised the little 
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company above mediocrity. But 
Von Zbirow’s galvanic influence 
acted upon us as upon his orches- 
tra. The lame, the weak, the 
timid were lifted out of them- 
selves, and were astonished as at 
a miracle by their own powers. 

It was a little art revival, a pro- 
paganda—nothing to last, perhaps, 
but it worked wonders whilst it 
lasted. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ‘ PORTENT.’ 


I wonper if heroes, when on 
the eve of action, are ever haunted 
with sudden and unnecessary fears 
lest they should fall unutterably 
short of what is expected of them 
—dire forebodings that they are 
now going to prove to themselves 
and the world, once for all,“ what 
impostors they are. 

To compare small things with 
great, the most hideous nervous mis- 
givings came swarming around me 
like bees or mosquitoes to harass me 
as the eventful moment drew near. 
It was rather late to find out the 
truth now, when we were already 
dressed for our parts, and the scene 
was set, and it wanted but half an 
hour to the time of commence- 
ment—rather late to repent being 
pledged to a great piece of pre- 
sumption. I, an unequivocal 
amateur, alas! about to ‘ create’ a 
leading part in Von Zbirow’s opera, 
with Theodore Marston, now a 
practised artist, as my partner, to 
create the other. What if the 
success of the last rehearsals had, 
so far as it concerned myself, been 
a pleasing infatuation, and the 
composer were gnashing his teeth 
in secret over his mistaken kind, 
ness and confidence in intrusting 
the réle to me? 

Von Zbirow cut short my tre- 
mors, caught and interpreted an 
appealing look, and came up to 
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reassure me, saying, in his most 
peremptory way, 

‘Keep your mindeasy. I know 
what you are thinking. The first 
amateur, take him the whole year 
long, must stand below the art- 
ist. Good. But for all that will 
it happen that now and then he 
shoot over him, be it for one even- 
ing—for one houronly. What you 
will do to-night you could not re- 
peat again and again three times in 
every week all the season through. 
That is what artists have before 
them. They must reserve their 
force, give often no more than 
their average, and by their average 
they stand or fall. Now it mat- 
ters not what your average would 
be, since we have only to-night 
to think of, when you shall give 
us your all best. Come, Frau 
Merrydick’s theatre is not the 
Royal Opera-house at Ludwigs- 
heim ; your voice fills it quite ; 
you have well mastered the music. 
And think not to tell me you are 
a novice at the acting; I don’t 
believe it. You are well sup- 
ported. What want you more? 
Courage.’ 

‘ Vogue la galére, then,’ said I 
gaily. He had scattered the mos- 
quitoes, and they never came/near 
me again. 

A rustling of silk, subdued mur- 
muring, laughing voices on the 
other side of the curtain, intimated 
that the audience had begun to 
assemble. The guests— partly 
fashionable German families from 
the neighbouring Residenz town, 
partly fashionable English from a 
favourite mountain watering-place 
—were nearly all unknown, even by 
name, to us, the performers. For 
the last three days the castle had 
been crammed with company, and 
the actors, absorbed by frequent 
rehearsals and minor preparations, 
had of necessity led a life quite 
apart from the idle inmates, keep- 
ing different hours, and not even 
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dining with the Merediths and 
their friends. 

Presently Theodore appeared, 
in radiant spirits. His fisher-boy’s 
costume was the counterpart of his 
dress as Masaniello at the Priory 
ball, where first he and I had met. 
Perhaps it was this which so forci- 
bly threw out the change two 
years had wrought on the wearer— 
the change from the rough cast of 
a possible Antinous to the thing 
itself—the perception of which 
struck me suddenly that night as 
he approached. 

He had a little bunch of rare 
wild-flowers in his hand, and put 
them into mine, saying, 

‘Mrs. Meredith provides bou- 
quets en régle for the singers to- 
night. Here are some of those 
mountain things you said you were 
fond of. I risked my ueck to 
get them for you this afternoon.’ 

Wild pinks, saxifrage, gentians, 
and maidenhair; of all blossoms 


and leaves the daintiest while they 


last—about ten minutes. They 
were my favourites, as he knew, 
and I took them from his hand 
with a pleased smile. At the same 
moment, as ill-luck would have it, 
a vision of Elsa crossed my mind 
—pretty,: flower-like, pink - and- 
white Elsa. I looked at Theo- 
dore, feeling as though the same 
untoward image must have ap- 
peared to him. But no; his mind 
was perfectly untroubled, as he 
carelessly dashed back his curls 
that crowded from under his red 
fisherman’s cap and encumbered 
his forehead. 

‘Look at Antonio,’ he whis- 
pered, as our baritone came in, 
‘with his long thin legs and his 
short cloak. Is he not just like the 
cranes at the Zoological Gardens ? 
Miss Severn, Miss Severn, a new 
study in birds for you. Ah, sister 
St. Angelo number one. How 
did you think shee did Lucrezia 
at the rehearsal last night ? 
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‘I thought,’ I whispered back, 
‘ that she did it in blue satin em- 
broidered with gold.’ 

He laughed. 

* There, now you have said all. 
How I abhor that girl! Here 
comes the sister; she is a good 
creature, but drives the poor Doc- 
tor to distraction by the senti- 
mental way in which she follows 
him about with her eyes. You 
know their real name is Michael ; 
St. Angeio sounds better. Whom 
are we waiting for? 

‘ Count Dario, my noble father 
—he is late.’ 

‘Not he. I saw him dressed, 
three hours ago. It is all a sham; 
for effect, you know. Ah, there 
he is, at last; so well disguised 
as a fine-looking man that, upon 
my word, I should never have 
known him—would you? 

And now, attention. Von Zbi- 
row had disappeared, and taken 
his conductor’s post below. He 
gave the signal at once, and the 
orchestra struck up the overture. 

A short prelude—not a string 
of ‘ elegant extracts’ or pretty pot- 
pourri of the opera behind—but a 
little proem that struck the key- 
note of the spirit, style, and co- 
louring of the musical drama to 
follow. 

‘ Are you nervous? whispered 
Theodore to me, as we listened 
behind the scenes. 

No; to be nervous one must be 
conscious, self-harassed. I was 
neither to-night, and shook my 
head. 

‘Do I look so? 

‘Not you. As for me, I never 
dare to be nervous under Von 
Zbirow’s spectacled nose.’ 

As he said, it was one effect of 
our condtictor’s serious intense 
concentration of purpose that it 
carried one out of oneself, and 
petty personal shyness and ti- 
midity died on the spot. 

The curtain drew up, disclosing 
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Eva's prettily painted scene of 
the vineyard slopes, with a dis- 
tance ingeniously adapted to the 
tiny stage, and showing a view 
of the lake and castle in the back- 
ground. The spectators applauded, 
which encouraged the vintagers, 
who trooped on and sang their 
opening chorus with spirit and 
ease. 

Then I seemed to feel the 
awakening of the conductor's eye, 
the flash of keen expectation that 
ran over his face as Theodore 
came on the stage. 

For, rail at him though he 
might, fall out with him though 
he ever would, Von Zbirow in a 
secret corner of his heart che- 
rished a spark of warmest admi- 
ration for the young artist he so 
persistently ran down, and anti- 
cipated great things of him ; and 
Theodore knew it. 

Eva, the sisters St. Angelo, 
and I stood in a cluster at the 
wings watching him, and agreed 
in a breath that he was brilliant 
to-night. Confident of himself, 
sure of approval and applause 
which were like sunshine and 
fresh air to him, he was happy as 
man can never be except in his 
own chosen element. Destiny is 
a cap that fits so few comfortably 
that is it not a positive treat to 
look, for once, upon a man who 
both is, and admits himself to 
be, the right man in the right 
place? 

The duet with Antonio was 
given with an animation that ex- 
hilarated the spectators, both be- 
fore and behind the scenes. The 
landscape was then shifted, dis- 
closing Perdita’s room in the in- 
terior of the castle, and myself, in 
a Juliet-like white-satin robe and 
jeweled girdle, looking out pen- 
sively into the gloaming over the 
lake. 

The‘ Dream Song,’ that followed 
here, had to be sung piano pianis- 
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simo, but every word Von Zbirow 
insisted should be distinctly au- 
dible at the farthest end of the 
room. He had made me study 
it syllable by syllable. I could 
have sung it in my sleep. The 
melody and the mysterious muf- 
fled accompaniment of the or- 
chestra seemed to indicate and to 
inspire the right dramatic expres- 
sion. It was like the musical ema- 
nation of a dream. 

No pause at the end. Upon 
the last note of Perdita’s cadence 
Rafael breaks in with his sere- 
nade, the sharpest contrast, in its 
bold, direct, manly passion to the 
shapeless, tremulous fancies of 
the girl It woke me up. I had 
to act awakening, and must needs 
be caught by Theodore’s anima- 
tion, a tidethatsoon swept timidity 
away. O, it was all inspiriting— 


delightful. Only when Rafael 
in the last scene of the act makes 
his way into the castle, into Per- 


dita’s presence, and urges her to 
fly with him, methought his im- 
petuous pleading was a thought 
too earnest, too real in its passion 
and fire. I was half angry with 
him for the tone of his acting, 
but must follow his lead, act up 
to him, match him with pathos 
and tenderness. We were only 
on the stage, thought I. 

A soldier after a hard-fought 
battle is not more unable to give 
an account of the particulars of the 
engagement than I felt to criticise 
our performance of the first act 
when it was over. It was only 
after the curtain had fallen, and 
Von Zbirow came to join us be- 
hind the scenes with a face liter- 
ally beaming, that I knew the 
result. If he was pleased the vic- 
tory so far was won. 

He was hastening forwards, half 
beside himself with pleasure and 
excitement. I thought he was 
going to embrace Theodore on the 
spot, shed tears, and call us both 
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his children. But just as he ap- 
proached, and saw us standing 
side by side waiting to meet him, 
some unlucky intrusive thought 
seemed to turn all this efferves- 
cence to flatness in a moment. 
His smile neutralised into a stare, 
and then darkened into a frown. 

‘ What was wrong?’ I asked, in 
alarm. 

‘ Nothing, nothing.’ 

‘Then it went well? 

‘O, it went well ; it was done 
admirable, done up to the life,’ 
he said blandly, but with a ter- 
rific sarcasm somewhere, the force 
of which was entirely lost upon 
me. 
He turned upon his heel ab- 
ruptly as he finished speaking. 
Theodore broke into a boyish 
laugh that sent the Meister off in 
a hoff. 

‘What on earth has vexed 
him? I asked, more at fault than 
ever. 

‘ Jealous, can’t you see? whis- 


pered Theodore, with mischievous 
exultation—‘ Von Zbirow, and of 


_ me! What a joke!’ 

I laughed too, and said, 

‘How absurd!’ quite unaffect- 
edly. 

Whereupon Theodore in his 
turn looked displeased. The 
ground was delicate to-night. Go 
where I would, I must pique 
somebody, it seemed. 

Yet a last and deeper mystifi- 
cation. Whilst the orchestra were 
playing the interlude I suddenly 
observed Eva’s eyes watching me 
with a most extraordinary in- 
quiring expression of solicitude. 

‘What now? I asked anxi- 
ously. ‘Is my voice husky, my 
hair coming down, or anything 
else awry ? 

A glance in the glass satisfied 
me on the latter score. 

* How do you feel? she asked. 

‘Feel! In my page’s attire 
did she mean? ‘Quite happy, 
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thanks. Come, Eva,’ I added 
aside, reprovingly, ‘ we are serving 
art, surely, on this occasion, and 
not Mrs. Grundy. Honi soit qui 
mal y pense, say I. No need to 
look so nervous. With. Imogen 
and Rosalind and Viola for pre- 
cedents—’ 

I only saw that I had misun- 
derstood her. There was no time 
to stay to get an explanation. I 
was called on at this point, and 
in five minutes forgot everything 
in Perdita, her songs and her 
sorrows. 

The second act, Von Zbirow 
had warned us, would be the 
crucial test of our powers. We 
had begun well. It was neces- 
sary now not only to keep up to 
that mark, but to rise above it— 
if we could. I said to myself, 
that if I never did anything 
more my life long, I would do 
this ; if I never trod another plat- 


. form or sang another note, I 


would acquit myself worthily in 
this. As for the audience, I had 
literally neither sight nor mind 
for them. Von Zbirow was my 
audience. No single face did I 
distinguish, only the conductor’s 
eyes; that seemed to challenge 
and nerve me to prove myself an 
artist like himself. 

‘I come from where, in sorrow and un- 

rest, 

A maiden waits—’ 

A strange telling air, so simple 
too—a theme of a few notes only. 
Was it his own? Was it an echo of 
some old half-remembered Sclavo- 
nic folk-song he had heard in his 
native land ? He would never tell. 
It bore the stamp of those vivid, 
individual, traditional melodies 
that strike home ata first hearing, 
and live in the memory for ever, 
like proverbs. 

The audience were dumb as 
stones ; but theirs was the close 
silence of attention and expecta- 
tion, not the fidgety one of indiffer- 
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ence. They gave vent to their feel- 
ings in redoubled applause at the 
close of the act ; and Von Zbirow 
came to join us in the greenroom, 
smiling and benignant, to assure us 
that the real danger was over, and 
that it was all plain sailing now. 

What shall I say of the last 
act? I thought Von Zbirow was 
right. Perdita’s part seemed easy 
indeed. But love, sorrow, regret, 
despair are sentiments so nearly 
allied that it becomes a simple 
matter to blend so as to form from 
them a complete picture. Theo- 
dore’s more complex task—as 
the lover faithless in deed, though 
faithful at heart; the man over- 
borne by circumstances, and in- 
sensibly led on to do the thing 
he would not; the victim, not 
of force, but persuasion, through 
the helplessness of an outwardly 
facile, inwardly tenacious nature— 
he accomplished as few could have 
done. The peculiar charm of all 
his impersonations was such an 
apparent spontaneity as only sug- 
gested the inspiration of to-night, 
not the labour of yesterday. 

The endis coming now. Once 
more the minstrel page, at the 
bidding of the bridal pair, stands 
forth to sing for them : 


*O fair pale face! 
Ab, who hath borne thee far from mine 
embrace?” 


And for the last time. For Per- 
dita, according to the merciful 
and esthetic laws of the dramatic 
world to which she belongs, may 
not outlive her dead heart. 

Nor may her lover survive her. 

A last crowning effort on Theo- 
dore’s part, one mad scene, and 
all is over. 

Not yet. 

Von Zhirow had put his veto 
upon all recalls during the per- 
formance. Now, however, in 
acknowledgment of indefatigable 
clapping and vociferous cheers, 
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the actors must present them- 
selves again and again. The last 
time, Theodore and I, responding 
to a separate call, came on to- 
gether, leading the half-reluctant, 
half-gratified composer between 
us. 
For the first moment that 
evening I was now collected 
enough. to look at our audience 
with a seeing eye, and to discern 
face from face in the crowd. 

A minute afterwards, and the 
curtain was between us and the 
stalls again. 

Von Zbirow, Antonio, Count 
Dario were all round me, out- 
vieing each other in what sound- 
ed to me the most extravagant 
compliments. I had surpassed 
myself—myself at the rehearsals, 
said one ; it was a finished piece of 
acting, it was a tour de force, 
said another. I was bewildered. 
Was it they who were mad, or I? 

‘You are tired surely,’ said 
Theodore suddenly, in an altered 
tone. 

‘A very little, I said, with a 
laugh. ‘That death-scene -was 
hard work, you know, for a begin- 
ner;’ and I looked round rather 
confusedly for Eva. ‘ Where is 
she ? I repeated. ‘ Send her to me.’ 

For she knew that out of that 
medley company of excellencies 
with decorations and snuff-boxes, 
officers in resplendent uniforms, 
over-dressed dowagers and smiling 
girls, I had singled out one face 
which it had been good for me if 
I had never seen. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FAIR ENCOUNTER. 

Eva came, to find me in my 
room, whither I had flown direct 
for refuge. I had flung the win- 
dow open, and myself on a chair, 


feeling, and probably looking, as 
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wild and dismayed as Leporello 
when he rushes on to the stage 
immediately after he has stumbled 
on the Commendatore’s statue- 
ghost. 

‘Is she there? was my first 
question, as Eva entered. 

‘She is. The instant the cur- 
tain drew up I saw them both, in 
the front.’ 

‘ How is she looking to-night ? 

‘Beautifully dressed, very hand- 
some, and the brightest of the 
bright.’ 

‘The old, old story. And he 
the same, of course. But what ill 
wind has blown them over here? 
When did they arrive ? 

‘This afternoon. That is all I 
have been able to find out.’ 

‘How was it we never heard ? 

‘Only recollect how busy we 
have been rehearsing these last 
few days. We have seen next to 
nothing of Mrs. Meredith and her 
party—thought and heard of no- 
thing but the Portent.’ 

Moreover, to neither Sophie 
nor her husband had I ever spoken 
of the Gerards. Yet it seemed to 
me that I ought to have known, 
or felt, or dreamt that they were 
coming, and not have been stag- 
gered thus. 

Now, then, for a test. The proof 
of strength, as of goodness or 
greatness, is to be strong extem- 
pore, when neither forewarned nor 
forearmed. 

‘I suppose this must be their 
first meeting with Mrs. Meredith,’ 
continued Eva. 

‘Meredith, Meredith ’ I stam- 
mered confusedly. ‘Am I awake ? 
It is all exactly like a dream I 
had once—my dream when I was 
ill. Jasper here, and Hilda, and 
Leopold Meredith ? 

‘ Dearest,’ said Eva soothingly, 
but amazed, ‘what in the world 
has Mr. Meredith got to do with 
the Gerards more than others? 

‘I don’t know,’ said I stupidly. 
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She locked puzzled, and I be- 
lieve she thought my mind was 
wandering. , 

* Shall you be able to go down? 
she asked affectionately. . 

‘ Rather, I replied, with em- 
phasis. ‘I’m quite impatient to 
meet them again, to see their hap- 
piness with my own eyes, and 
believe in it;’ and I sprang up. 
‘Not in these weeds, though,’ I 
added, gazing dolefully at my 
page’s fashions, and, like Rosa- 
lind, suddenly disconcerted there- 
by. ‘What shall I do with my 
doublet and hose ? 

‘ Take them off,’ suggested Eva 
practically. 

‘Then give me my woman’s 
weeds. Quick!’ 

‘ Which ? 

‘ Anything, anything ; whatever 
comes first. O, no, no; not that 
white frippery, please; it’s tum- 
bled to death. Nor yet the blue ; 


-detestably unbecoming colour to 


dark people.’ 

‘ What then? asked Eva, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Let me try the pale maize; 
and those red roses in the glass. 
There, I wish it were sackcloth 
and ashes, though! I think stage 
finery gives one a peculiar loath- 
ing of silk attire.’ 

‘All the same, you look un- 
commonly well in it to-night.’ 

‘Do I? I wish to. But I fear 
it is only your affectionate eyes 
that paint me so.’ 

‘ Theodore is breaking his heart 
for you,’ she said suddenly, with 
a curious half-wistful significance. 

‘ Bah ! his heart is like a Roman 
pearl, given to melt a little very 
easily, but warranted not to break. 
Now, dear, I’m ready at last— 
“ armed and well prepared.” Lead 
on.’ 


Von Zbirow and Theodore met 
us on the stairs, and we all en- 
tered the reception-room together. 
For the first few minutes I was 


K 
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' sensible only of a blaze of light, a 
strange crowd in wonderful toi- 
lettes and coats of many colours, 
and compliments raining down 
like a shower of sugar-plums in a 
distracting manner. I had enough 
to do to accept my share grace- 
fully, smile, and respond in my 
best German. The throng parted 
a little, to enable us to run the 
gauntlet; then pressed round as we 
passed on, receiving felicitations 
from one group after another, till 
presently I found myself in the 
middle of the room, exchanging 
friendly conventional greetings 
with Hilda and Jasper Gerard, 
and inwardly thanking something 
or somebody for what had come 
like a sudden miraculous gift of 
utter indifference. Sensibility had 
received its quietus, as it were, 
and obligingly died in a moment. 
I had never felt more composed 
in my life. 

But it was all over very quickly. 
Supper was announced; upon 
which Leopold Meredith marched 
up and offered his arm to me, 
signifying to Von Zbirow to do 
the same to Sophie, a preconcerted 
compliment to the composer of the 
Portent and his prima donna. The 
general move to the dining-room 
taken, I saw myself placed beside 
the master of the house at the 
head of the table. Jasper was 
seated on my right hand, Hilda 
not far off. I looked from one to 
the other, and can hardly define 
the impression I received. It was 
not one with Eva’s. I became in- 
stantaneously sensible of a marked 
alteration in them both. Hilda’s 
gaiety was not natural. There 
was a hard look in Jasper’s face 
that was new. 
just yet I would not go. 

Mr. Meredith was absorbed in 
artistically carving the Rhine sal- 
mon before him. I turned to my 
other neighbour. 

‘Did you drop from the clouds,’ 


Farther than this. 


Proud Maisie. 


I began carelessly, ‘that you alight 
upon us quite suddenly among our 
new friends at Castle Adlerberg ?’ 

‘I really might ask almost the 
same question of you.’ 

‘Fancy my surprise,’ I con- 
tinued lightly : ‘ here, in the heart 
of Franconia, singing to a number 
of people I don’t know, most of 
whom [I never even heard of; all 
at once I look down, and behold 
two perfectly familiar English 
faces.’ 

‘ We are on our way home from 
Italy,’ he explained; ‘and last 
week, returning to Ludwigsheim 
after a six weeks’ tour in the 
Tyrol, we happened to meet Mere- 
dith there.’ (He had, as I now 
recalled, gone over to the capital 
for a few days on some pretext, 
to escape from the bustle and dis- 
turbance at the castle.) ‘ We were 
slightly acquainted in England. 
He told us all the particulars of 
the musical enterprise in hand 
over here. Of course it interested 
me very much, in every way. He 
persuaded us to delay our journey 
home, to come and make his wife’s 
acquaintance, and spend a few 
weeks with them here. We only 
arrived to-day, just in time for the 
performance.’ He. stopped, and 
then added, with most unusual 
animation, ‘I can’t express to you 
what pleasure it gave me; I wish 
I could.’ 

‘ Ah, Von Zbirow’s genius turns 
everything it touches to gold,’ 
said I enthusiastically, still more 
than half music-mad, and ready 
with unlimited homage for the 
Meister and his handiwork. 

‘I don’t pretend to criticise 
Von Zbirow’s creation. I meant 
yours.’ 

‘Mine? 

‘Your Perdita to-night.’ 

‘ Well, criticise, criticise.’ 

‘No; for all that I can say is 
that it was quite as much a stroke 
of genius as the composer's part 
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in it,’ he replied deliberately, with- 
out looking up. He was not fond 
of paying compliments, that I 
knew, and the effect of his was to 
make me speechless with surprise 
for a moment. 

‘Such music is inspiring,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and so I felt it; to say 
nothing of—’ 

‘ofr 

‘Such artists,’ I let fall, glanc- 
ing across to where Theodore sat 
by the elder of the sisters St. 
Angelo, paying her but lame and 
random attentions, for his eyes 
were ever wandering to our end 
of the table, trying to strike up 
a serio-comic conversation with 
mine, 

‘Do you mean Mr. Marston ?’ 


‘I mean Mr. Marston. What- . 


ever he may once have been found 
wanting in as an artist, he has 
now contrived to learn. You must 
surely own that now, after seeing 
him to-night.’ 

*O, he did well, but it’s his 
profession,’ said Mr. Gerard dryly ; 
‘and I think the lion’s share of 
honours should fall to you.’ 

‘Should it? 

He laughed. ‘ How little you 
seem to care! I perceive you are 
not stage-struck.’ 

‘Did you think I was? O, no, 
I should never do for an actress ; 
I should so soon get tired of ap- 
plause.’ 

‘But not of your art, surely? 
Do you leave that quite out of the 
question ? 

‘Even that would never be 
more than half enough by itself. 
As for artists, you know, 


“We live, and they experiment on life.” 


I could not be satisfied with mak- 
ing experiments only.’ 

‘You believe in better things, 
then? he said incredulously. 
_ “In one,’ I answered. ‘For 
instance, thus much I know, that 
half an echo from a kindred spirit 


—some one who feels and thinks 
with you—is, for the pleasure it 
brings, worth all the gratification 
and surprise that very same per- 
son could cause you by a tour de 
force in fine art, or outsiders by 
their praise and applause.’ 

He was silent. No doubt he 
thought Theodore was in my mind 
as I spoke, and I did not care to 
undeceive him. 

‘Of course it depends,’ I went 
on. ‘Some people think their 
life worthless if they never become 
shining lights in the world. I 
know you don’t hold that opinion. 
Neither do I. But without 
sympathy in those that share our 
existence one might, I think, as 
well be dead.’ 

I looked up at him as I spoke. 
His countenance betokened a 
strange inward mental tension, 
though impassible and able to 
keep its own counsel, as I remem- 


. bered it always. Yet the nerve- 


force must vent itself somehow. 
His right arm was resting on the 
table, and his fingers, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, were enclosing 
an empty wine-glass. Suddenly 
it cracked beneath his pressure, 
and fell in splinters. 

‘ A dangerous experiment, sure- 
ly,’ said I, startled. 

‘Hullo, Gerard, what are you 
doing ? exclaimed Mr. Meredith, 
in a loud voice, with a laugh. 
‘Playing conjuring tricks with 
my father-in-law’s champagne- 
glasses? I knew a fellow who 
lost his hand trying that. Look 
out, pray !’ 

Mr. Gerard apologised. He had 
not even cut his fingers. 

The conversation became gene- 
ral. Mine was now chiefly ad- 
dressed to Mr. Meredith. Never 
had I taken such pains to make 
myself agreeable to him before ; 
never found it so easy nor suc- 
ceeded so well. I could have out- 
vied Sophie herself in vivacity 
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that night. Jasper was listening, 
and put in a word now and then. 

Supper ended at last. Theodore 
immediately found his way to my 


side, and never left it again that’ 


evening. He was charming—the 
hero of the hour, perfectly well 
aware that every lady present, 
old or young, was more or less 
enamoured of him, frank and per- 
sistent in his apparent devotion 
to one. To repel it then and 
there would have required a 
strength of mind and coolness of 
head quite beyond me at the mo- 
ment. Together we wandered 
through the passages, revisited the 
empty stage, sang little snatches 
from the opera, strolled out on the 
terrace, regardless of inquisitive 
eyes and tattling tongues. All 
the while, despite this efferves- 
cence of excitement, I felt as still 
and sober as possible underneath. 
Ah, this was acting in all con- 
science; the other was child’s 
The com- 


play by comparison. 
pany probably, with a single ex- 
ception, drew one and the same 


conclusion. How, indeed, should 
they know that it was less Theo- 
dore’s homage than another's 
spectatorship thereof which car- 
ried me away ? 

I said with a single exception. 
Once Von Zbirow had posted him- 
self in a doorway, leaning against 
the wall, and we brushed close by 
where he stood. Theodoré did 
not even see him. But as we 
passed, I distinctly heard a voice 
hissing or humming in an under- 
tone to an extemporised air—not 
out of the Portent, 

‘Toujours nous nous vengeons sur ceux 
qui nous aiment, 
De ceux que nous avons aimés.’ 
I turned round indignantly, and 
met a problematical smile. There 
is a demonic power of perception 
in some people, that makes me 
positive that the black art can 
yet be practised with success. 


Proud Maisie. 


It was long past midnight when 
the company separated, and the 
castle began to subside into some- . 
thing like quiet. 

A second time for me that 
night the curtain fell, and I was 
myself again, alone with Eva in 
my room, where I still must keep 
walking restlessly up and down. 

‘Over at last!’ I exclaimed 
exultingly. ‘Eva, Eva, is there 
an opiate anywhere about? For I 
feel as if I should never go to 
sleep again.’ 

‘If I were you, I should not 
wish it.’ 

‘What do you mean? I think 
the everlasting sleep of Hades 
would find a hearty welcome 
from me to-night, if only it were 
to be had.’ 

‘And you might be so happy, 
Maisie.’ 

‘ The price ? 

* You are loved.’ 

‘Chacun & son tour,’ said I 
flippantly. 

‘How can you? she exclaimed 
reproachfully. ‘Theodore worships 
you. Every one sees it, every 
one is talking about it; and 
you—’ Her voice faltered here, and 
the tears started to her eyes. 

I watched her wonderingly. 
Eva was not foolish; she was 
even wise, so far as it lies in 
woman so to be ; yet not for that, 
perhaps, proof against this ‘last 
infirmity of noble (female) mind,’ 
a soft and hopeless penchant for 
one many years .younger than 
herself. Must we all come to 
this? Most women do. We love 
what we have lost, especially 
youth ; so perhaps it was natural 
that Eva’s heart should more 
readily incline to Theodore, a boy 
by her side, and who, she might 
know, could never requite her 
partiality—a weakness then as 
difficult for me to realise as it was 
for her at that moment to enter. 
into my young unaffected ingrati- 
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tude for favours bestowed upon 
me. 
‘Eva,’ I pleaded impatiently, 
‘it cannot signify whether he 
adores me or not. You know I 
only tolerate him.’ 

‘You are thinking of Jasper 
Gerard.’ 

‘No; I am thinking of Eliza- 
beth Miiller.’ 

‘ Elsa,’ she repéated, astounded, 
‘surely he never thinks of her 
now |’ 

‘O, never, depend upon that,’ 
said I, laughing; ‘and that is 
how the world goes. Take care 
of your heart, Eva. Iam glad I 
am notaman. I don’t think I 
should ever have the face to try 
and persuade any girl to believe 
in the reality and value of my 
affections. What is Theodore’s 
heart worth ? 

‘Nothing to-morrow, perhaps,’ 
sighed Eva; ‘but everything to- 
day.’ 

Wisdom spoke there; but I 
was not to be silenced. 

‘To you it may seem so, but to 
me, nothing. Yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.’ 

‘ Because of Jasper Gerard. Do 
you mean to say you can love him 
still ? 

‘I mean that I loved him, and 
that is enough.’ 

Just as I spoke sounds of 
music from the terrace below 
broke upon the stillness of the 
night. We heard a number of 
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men’s voices singing in chorus to 
the accompaniment of violins, 
flutes, and clarionets. 

‘A serenata, by the gods of the 
ancients !’ I exclaimed. 

‘It is Theodore,’ whispered 
Eva ; ‘I know his voice,’ 

‘ And Von Zbirow,’ I rejoined ; 
‘I know his music.’ 

The window was wide open. 
We listened breathlessly, till the 
short, soft, playful strain ended. 
The boughs that swayed in the 
summer wind and the rustling 
leaves outside the lattice seemed 
to murmur their approval. 

‘You ought to appear,’ ob- 
served Eva. 

‘And say, “Thanks, friends, 
for a night surprise ;” and so forth. 
Come with me, then.’ 

We stepped out on the balcony, 
looked down on the upturned 
faces below, fitfully illuminated 
by the glare of a lantern or two, 


- and gave them a smile and good- 


night. The musicians then dis- 
persed ; but I lingered, looking 
out upon the silent garden, the 
round projecting castle towers, the 
dark woods beyond, and, far 
away, the gleaming white battle- 
ments of the Swallow’s Nest. 
Only when the early summer 
dawn began to break did I aban- 
don my post and my musings, 
still Joth to realise that this, the 
nonpareil evening of my life, was 
over indeed, and the sun about to 
rise on ‘the morrow just as usual. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DEEP, DEEP SEA.* 


Ir may be generally accepted that 
the bottom of the ocean is that 
part thereof with which the 
ordinary voyager would least de- 
sire to become acquainted. And 
if, through a kindly or adverse 
fate, he found it had been decided 
that he must be drowned, it is 
not likely that he would be par- 
ticularly solicitous as to the depth, 
the temperature, or the specific 
gravity of the water in which he 
was to find an uneasy resting- 
place. He would be comparative- 
ly indifferent as to whether his 
dying hands should convulsively 
clutch in their impotent grasp a 
shore or an organic deposit ; or 
whether on the particular ocean- 
bed alluring him to repose he 
was to be pillowed on blue, red, 
green, gray, or coral mud, or 
tucked in more scientifically with 
the oozes differenced as Globi- 
gerina, Radiolarian, and Diato- 
maceous; or whether, again, he 
took a longing lingering farewell 
of the surface and the sun to ex- 
plore, unconscious, ‘the secrets of 
regions distinguished by the 
abundance of their manganese. 

It was, however, to ascertain 
the conditions and the phenomena 
of submarine life, rather than the 
amenities of submarine death, 
that the expedition of the Chal- 
lenger, the particulars of which 
we have before us in the several 
narratives of Mr. W. J.J. Spry and 
Lord George Campbell, was un- 

* The Cruise of H.M.S. Challenger: 
Voyages over many Seas, Scents in many 
Lands, By W. J.J. Spry, R.N. With 
Map and Illustrations, Third edition. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co,, 1877.) 

Log-Letters from the Challenger. By 


Lord George Campbell. Third edition, 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1876.) 


dertaken ; its purpose being to de- 
velop into precision and intimacy 
our knowledge of things in the 
depths of the ocean from its pre- 
viously existing state of indefi- 
niteness and obscurity. It is to 
the invention of ocean telegraphy 
that Mr. Spry attributes the first 

stimulation of the great desire as 
well as the necessity for a know- 
ledge of the contour of the bed of 
the ocean.. ‘To insure success it 

was essential to know the confi- 
guration and the soundings of the 

sea, the shape and character of its 

bed, the nature of the creatures 
and plants that haunt its depths, 

the force and set of its currents, 

the figure and dimensions of the 

great ocean-basins, and the tem- 
perature of the water at various 

depths.’ In these words we have 

the rationale of the world-engird- 

ling mission of the Challenger, 

extending from December 1872 

to May 1876; about the issues of 
which Mr. Spry, in the last pages 

of his volume, has some hopeful 

words. He is happy to be able 

to say that 

‘The cruise has been successfully ac- 

complished, and the intentions of the ex- 

pedition happily achieved. That it will 

exalt our national reputation to a very 
considerable extent, in one of the most 

pular branches of the service, cannot 

‘or a moment be doubted.f The comple- 

tion of surveys ; the success of soundings ; 

configuration of the depths of the great 

ocean, with its nature and temperatures, 

and the composition of its bottom, have 

all been investigated and carried out by. 

the hydrographic staff; and Professor 

Thomson and his talented assistants may 

well be complimented on their labours, 


+ The Geographical Congress held at 
Paris, August 1875, awarded to the mem- 
bers of the Challenger Expedition a first- 
class medal, as a token of admiration for 
the work done by them in the cause of 
science, 
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scientific branches under their direction. 

By and by, when all these subjects 
shal) have been investigated, and opinions 
formed from the numerous and valuable 
collections sent heme from time to time, 
then—and only then—will a true idea be 
obtained of the activity and research of 
each member of the expedition during the 
course of the voyage. 

Doubtless we shall be told of wondrous 
facts which will read like fairy tales; for 
previously no sounding-line had ever 


traversed the great oceans, or mapped out. 


their figure. We now know that there are 
laws which govern the geographical dis- 
tribution of marine plants and animals, as 
well as those we are familiar with on the 
earth’s surface: of the myriads of curious 
creatures, organised with delicacy and 
beauty, existing in these previously un- 
sounded depths ; creatures with number- 
less eyes, and others without any ; starfish 
growing on long and slender stalks ; of 
beautiful phosphorescent avenues of vege- 
tation; fish of all hues, blue and gold, 
striped and banded, in all colours and 
sizes, from the tiniest infusoria to the 
huge whale 

It is impossible at present to foresee or 
estimate the vast amount of information 
that will result from this the greatest 


scientific expedition that ever sailed from 


any shore,’ 


There had been pioneer sound- 
ing expeditions of a more or less 
desultory kind, and giving inter- 
esting results, before the year 
1868, when the first systematic 
examination of the ocean’s bed 
was undertaken in connection with 
natural history and physical geo- 
graphy. In that year H.M.S. 
Lightning, in the course of a six 
weeks’ cruise under the guidance 
and direction of the Royal Society, 
carried on dredging operations in 
650 fathoms of water, a greater 
depth than had, up to that time, 
been attempted ; and in 1869 the 
Porcupine did much to further 
the interests of science in more 
extended explorations between 
the latitudes of Cape Clear and 
Galway on the west coast of 
Ireland, and again off the south 
and west coast of Ireland, and 
still further in a third cruise, 
which covered much of the sea 
between the coast of Scotland and 
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the Faroe Islands, in course of 
which the dredge was successfully 
used at a maximum depth of 
2400 fathoms. 


‘In 1870 the Porcupine was again en- 
gaged in the service of the Council of the 
Royal Society, and proceeded at first in a 
south-westerly direction towards the far- 
thest point to which the survey extended 
the year before, and afterwards to the 
coast of Portugal, and to Gibraltar, where 
a vast quantity of interesting and impor- 
tant data was obtained. In addition to 
the sounding and dredging, thermometric 
observations were constantly taken, prov- 
ing even more successful than those ob- 
tained during the previous voyages, The 
results showed unsuspected variations in 
the deep-sea temperature, the existence of 
a general oceanic circulation, and the pre- 
sence of life at the greatest depths. The 
scientitic and practical importance of the 
facts revealed by these short and imper- 
fect inquiries was such as to render their 
continuance a matter of national concern : 
so much so that the Council of the Royal 
Society brought before the Government a 
project for extended investigation, which 
was eventually approved of, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare the plans of 
operation. 

It was suggested that a vessel should be 
fitted out for a three or four years’ cruise, 
during which time sounding, dredging, 
thermometric observation, and chemical 
examination of sea-water should be carried 
on continuously, with a view to a more 
rene knowledge of the physical and 
biological conditions of the great ocean- 
basins, of the direction and velocity of the 
great drifts and currents, of the faune 
of the deep water, and of the zoology 
and botany of those portions of the globe 
which are at present comparatively un- 
known. 

H.M.S. Challenger, a spar-decked cor- 
vette of 2000 tons displacement and 400 
horse-power, was selected to carry out 
these recommendations ; and the necessary 
alterations to fit ber for the service on 
which she was to be employed were made 
in the dockyard at Sheerness, With the 
exception of two 64-pounders, all the guns 
on the main deck were removed, so as to 
obtain the required accommodation. In 
addition to cabins for the captain, com- 
mander, and director of the scientific 
staff, there were spacious compartments 
for surveying operations and analysing 
purposes, a laboratory for the chemist, 
and a studio for the photographer, all 
fitted with every appliance which skill 
and science could suggest. On the upper 
deck stood an 18-horse double-cylinder 
engine, with shafting and drums for heav- 
ing in the dredging and sounding-lines, 
extending entirely across the ship; and on 
the after-part of the deck, besides the 
usual standard and other com was 
the Fox dipping-circle, with which it was 
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intended to make an extensive daily series 
of magnetic observations,’ 

The course of the Challenger, 
thus specially equipped, under 
the command of Captain G. S. 
Nares, and with Professor Wyville 
Thomson as the director of the 
scientific staff, first carried the 
good ship from Sheerness to Lis- 
bon, Gibraltar, and Madeira; 
across the Atlantic, through the 
trade-wind region, to the Virgin 
Islands ; then northwards to Ber- 
muda, and onward to the coast of 
North America as far as the la- 
titude of Nova Scotia. Return- 
ing southwards in a more direct 
line, the Challenger again visited 
Bermuda, from which she pro- 
ceeded eastward to the Azores, 
and thence to the Canary Islands 
and Cape de Verde, and whilst 
making a thorough investigation 
of the equatorial regions shaped 
an eccentric course to St. Paul's 
Rocks, Fernando Noronha, and 
Bahia, on the coast of Brazil. 
From Bahia she made for Tristan 
d’Acunha on her passage across 
the South Atlantic to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where, according to 
the antecedent calculation of the 
Hydrographic Department at the 
Admiralty, she arrived in Decem- 
ber 1873. 

‘From the Cape it was proposed to 
examine the small groups of islands of 
Marion and Crozet, and to visit Kerguelen 
Land, from which the expedition was 
directed to proceed as far south as safety 
would permit in the neighbourhood of the 
Antarctic ice-barrier, and after a short 
survey to sail for Melbourne, Sydney, and 
the ports of New Zealand. If time and 
other circumstances would permit, it was 
intended again to proceed south, for the 


—— of visiting the small islands of 
mpbell, Macquarie, Auckland, &c. ; 


then .— north, sailing to Friendly and 
Isla: 


Fiji nds, onward through the Coral 
Sea; visiting the south coast of New 
Guinea, ge Torres Straits and the 
Arafura Sea, calling at Timor.and Macas- 
sar, thence shaping our course through 
the Celebes and Sulu Seas to Manilla, 
which would probably be reached in No- 
vember 1874, 

From Manilla the Challenger was di- 
rected to sail eastward iato the Pacific, 
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calling at those little-frequented regions, 
the Pelew Islands, New Britain, New 
Ireland, and the Solomon Group, en route 
for Japan. 

After leaving Japan, a course was to be 
taken across the Northern Pacific to Van- 
couver’s Island, and thence southward 
through the eastern trough of the great 
ocean to Valparaiso, calling at Easter Is- 
= and Sala y one On leaving 

alparaiso, it was proj to return to 
the Atlantic through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, and by Rio Janeiro and St. Helena to 
England, which would probably be reached 
early in 1876, The globe will thus have 
been circumnavigated, and the t oceans 
traversed from north to south, and from 
east to west.’ 


This programme was carried 
out with a singular faithfulness, 
little of it having been modified 
or neglected in practice, and the 
anticipated time of return to 
British waters was so far kept 
that the Challenger ended her 
remarkable and interesting cruise 
on the 24th of May 1876, being 
the day on which she arrived at 
Spithead. A few days later she 
was paid off at Chatham. 

However inviting the descrip- 
tions of photographic apparatus, 
of chemical laboratories, aqua- 
ria, and all the details of the 
paraphernalia of science may be, 
whether in repose’ or in expectant 
operation, we propose as a rule to 
detach ourselves from these; and 
to accompany, leave, and rejoin 
our voyagers off and on, at such 
points of their adventurous pro- 
gress as may offer the most strange 
and salient characteristics of a 
social rather than of a technical 
order. Besides, are not these 
latter available to the full in 
official and other records ? 

Lord George Campbell comes 
of a stock, the members of two 
generations of which have been 
distinguished for their almost 
precocious achievements in litera- 
ture. His father, the Duke of 
Argyll, was only nineteen years of 
age when he published his able 
and effective Letter to the Peers 
from a Peer’s Son; and his 
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brother, the Marquis of Lorne, 
recently known jn the milder 
regions of poesy, was only in his 
twenty-second year when, in 1867, 
he produced his account of A 
Trip to the Tropics, and Home 
through America, many passages 
of which were signalised by a 
considerable degree of political 
insight. To such family traditions 
Lord George Campbell is not 
unfaithful ; and his pen is fresh, 
facile, vigorous, and happily and 
richly descriptive, of which the 
following passages may be taken 
as illustrative : 

‘On the 27th we sighted St. Paul's 
Rocks, steamed to leeward of them, and 
as there is no anchorage, sent boats with 
ropes and hawsers to the rocks, wound a 
round and round a bit of rock, made 
a hawser fast to that rope, and swung to 
it with a lengta of 75 fathoms of hawser, 
104 fafhoms of water under our bows, and 
there we comfortably lay for a day and 
two nights, made fast to a pinnacle of 
rock in the middle of the Atlantic !—some- 


thing no other ship has ever done here 
before. 


St. Paul's Rocks are a cluster of five 
separate craggy rocks, all lying close to- 
gether in horse-shoe shape, the highest 
being about sixty feet high, which, as are 


also two other ks rather less high, is 
coloured white from the birds, ‘‘ boobies” 
and “ noddies,” which were sitting about 
on the rocks, flying over the ship, and 
close over the water in thousands. The 
sea lashed along the weather-side, tearing“ 
in foaming torrents through the openings, 
and dashing up clouds of spray. For 
these rocks lie right in the “ equatérial 
current,” which rushes past at the rate of 
three knots an hour; against this and the 
S8.E. trade-wind our boats could make no 
headway, and one, having inadvertently 
got out of the friendly shelter of the 
rocks, was swept some distance to lee- 
ward, 

Across a small cove a rope was stretched 
above water, made fast to which we fished 
that night from our boats. Excellent and 
most exciting fishing it was, excepting for 
the sharks, which were most exasperating, 
bolting off with the hooks in a hopelessly 
irresistible manner, “Cavalli” were al- 
most the only kind of fish caught, great 
big fellows, and strong as horses. We 
also caught numbers of mest unwelcome 
young sharks, too feeble to run away with 
the line ; and then suddenly one felt a tre- 
mendous tug, nearly jerking our arms off, 
and away went the line through your 
fingers, hot as fire, until you took a turn 
with the line round something as the only 
chance of saving anything. Snap! and 
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off goes a fine’hook, bait, and any number 
of fathoms of fishing-line; but as we saw 
sharks from twelve to a few more feet 
long, this was not surprising. It was 
great fun hauling in fish as fast as we 
could, and we stayed there till the small 
hours of the morning. 

Next day all hands landed—some to 
fish, some to take magnetic and sun ob- 
servations. We landed inside the cove, 
which, although there was some tumble 
of a sea, was easy enough. Boobies and 
noddies were thick in some places, and 
anything more stupid and ridiculous than 
they were! Flying bang into one’s face, 
or letting themselves be caught or shoved 
about, with no idea of flying away, but 
only uttering an indignant,scream. Eggs 
were lying about all over the rocks, some 
in nests built of seaweed, cleverly stuck 
on and out from the face of the rock, and 
covered with a coating of hard white 
stuff, stalactites of which hung down all 
round, Bah! how they smelt, these birds 
afd their nests, which were full of insects, 
and surrounded by the remains of small 
fish! But more usually the eggs were 
laid on the hard bare rock in ones or twos, 
never more, one only being the most com- 
mon; the same nests, by the way, seem 
to be used year after year. At one spot 
several old boobies were squatting, which, 
as I came up to them,-gravely ejected fly- 
ing-fish fry from their stomachs and bills, 
screaming threateningly the while, as if 
making room for me there instead of the 
disgorged fish. In spite of sundry severe 

cks, I pushed them aside, and found 
beneath small balls of white fluff, which 
glared fiercely and pecked feebly at me, 
though they were only just out of the 
egg. Several other fluff-balls*were lying 
about by themselves, whose parents, per- 
haps, were fishing for them at sea. 

The fishing from the rocks was capital, 
and we had only to throw in a hand-line 
and baited hook to catch a “cavalli,” or 
gaily-coloured “ parrot-fish,” at once. The 
thickness of line did not the least matter ; 
a crowd rushed at it instantly. Some 
of us fished with rods, and had excellent 


sport.’ 


The intellectual aristocracy of 
St. Paul’s Rocks—of which two 
illustrations in Mr. Spry’s work 
vividly convey the idea of an in- 
sular ‘abomination of desolation’ — 
in default of human inhabitants, 
seems to be represented by the 
crabs, whose cunning methods of 
life contrast very favourably with 
the stupidity of the boobies and 
noddies, which will fly ‘bang into 
one’s face,’ and will allow them- 
selves to be caught or kicked 
about, with no idea of flying away, 
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but only uttering af indignant 
scream. 


‘But the crabs—those cheeky, exas- 
perating, but intensely amusing, crabs! 

hey swarm all over the rocks—every- 
where ; one instant invisible, hiding in 
the cracks and crannies ; the next appear- 
ing, stealing up behind you, and clawing 
a piece of bait or fish much larger than 
themselves, and quietly making off. Catch 
a fish, throw it behind you, and presently 
a score of crabs are seen advancing warily, 
though not a crab may have been visible 
the second before. 

And I solemnly declare I saw an ancient 
crusty-coated crab come in the course of 
his peregrinations to a crack some two 
feet wide at least, which, after girding up 
his loins, he deliberately jumped. 

Frighten an old noddy from her nest, 
and a crab will at once sneak up sideways, 
looking at you fixedly the while with its 
long stalked eyes, claw the disgorged fish, 
and make away with it rapidly ; chase it, 
and it is off hke a shot, dropping the 
spoils. 

Some of us thought the crabs probably 
ate the young birds, but I saw no proof 
of this; on the contrary, I saw many 
unattended balls of fluff, and no crabs 
weré at them. Neither, I imagine, can 
they crack the eggs ; perhaps they manage 
it, however, somehow, for their cunning 
exceeds belief. 

If they are thrown into the sea, their 
efforts are frantic to reach the land, evi- 
dently knowing where safety lies; but 
you mast first catch your crab, which is, 

owever, impossible, unless you can first 
maim it by a blow of a stick, or somehow. 
How hot and exasperated I got chasing 
them! how I didn't swear! how, sitting 
down, I soon saw one eye, and then one 
claw, and then the other eye appear over 
a ledge of rock! how it watched me! how 
I remained breathless and still! how I 
then slyly drew my stick along! and how, 
finally, I violently strack at it! and how, 
after all, I only stung my arm, and didn’t 
touch the crab! How, after cutting nice 
strips off a fish for bait, I, after a few 
minutes, turned round and found it all 
stolen! how I saw the robbers disappear- 
ing into cracks! how I threw my stick at 
one, and struck it by a piece of good luck! 
with what joy I threw it into the sea, and 
saw the fish rush at and devour it! Ha, 
revenge is sweet!’ . 


Lord George Campbell is very 
graphic in his descriptions of the 
life, and especially of the bird-life, 
which he encountered at Tristan 
d’Acunha, and its neighbours, 
Inaccessible Island—where were 
found two young Germans, 
brothers, whose romantic story, 
told by each of our authors, is 
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given at the greater length by Mr. 
Spry—and Nightingale Island, 
the ornithological pride of which 
is the ‘ mollymawk,’ the current 
name for a small and beautiful 
species of albatross. The molly- 
mawks are described as having 
a snow-white throat and breast, 
black wings and tail, the back of 
the head and neck tinted a pearly 
gray, a black bill with an orange 
streak along the top of the upper 
mandible, black eyes placed under 
a straight black eyebrow, which, 
with a soft edging of black around 
the eye, gives them an odd look, 
half fierceness, half gentleness. 
The contrast presented by these 
lovely birds, as, quietly dignified, 
they walked or sat on their high 
nests among the squatting scream- 
ing penguins below and surround- 
ing them, is vividly wrought out 
by Lord George Campbell in 
several pages and passages of his 
volume. In one of these he shows 
how, having just battled through 
a colony of penguins in his descent 
of a precipitous hill in Nightin- 
gale Island, he enjoyed the mo- 
mentary relief of finding himself 
in a space of open mossy ground, 
where 
‘ There were no penguins, but numbers of 
mollymawks sitting on their nests, who 
clattered their bills, then gravely shook 
their heads as we came near. They have 
no notion of being frightened, though 
sometimes they will stand up when you 
approach, but always when doing so 
covering their egg with their broad- 
webbed foot. Amongst them we lunched, 
and very pleasant interesting company 
they were. The husbands strolled about, 
coming and going from the tussock which 
frin, the wood, quietly sitting beside 
their wives, and kissing them in a very 
loving and pretty way. It was the most 
charming picture of bird-life that I have 
ever seen; their motions were so gentle 
and quiet, the birds themselves so hand- 
some in shape and plumage, and the 
silence so delicious in contrast with those 
howling fiends in the grass, while above 
us, eating the seeds and hopping among 
the branches, were thrushes and finches, 
and now and then a carrion-gull would 
h there too: how you would have en- 
joyed it! 
Afterwards we walked back to the rock, 
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where we had landed, a distance of several 
hundred yards through the densest part 
of the rookery, and ever to be remembered 
by me as the most awful walk I ever 
had. 


The grass grew six feet high, matted 
and tangled, while thousands and thou- 
sands of penguins swarmed between the 
tufted stems. If ever we stopped to see 
where we placed our feet, instantly we 
were attacked by a host of infuriated 
harpies. Very fortunately for me I had 
encased my legs in gaiters, but there was 
an exposed inch between them and my 
knickerbockers—a very tender part, you 
know, just there—and I got horribly 
tweaked and digged at. You can have 
no conception how infuriated and bold 
they are when protecting their nests, 
rushing at our legs in crowds, and follow- 
ing us, pecking viciously. They were 
so thick that it was useless trying to 
avoid them; so one had just to tramp on 
as fast as possible, striking out forwards 
and sideways vigorously, every step 
knocking down, kicking, and treading on 
an india-rubbery substance, which, if you 
dare to look down, you will find is a pen- 
guin ; or smash, smash, as you tread on 
eggs by the dozen; or—more dreadful 
still—squash, squash, as you tread on the 
small black creatures—horrible, horrible ! 
But being a truthful narrator, I must 
chronicle these dreadful facts: add to all 


this the slippery dirty ground (it all re- | 


minded me of that line, “ The slithy toves 
did gyre and gimble in the wabe”); the 
furies biting hard incessantly, reaching 
not only that inch of stocking aforesaid, 
but higher up, too, as I sunk into a hollow 
or hole; the deafening brayings, the 
overpowering stench, the clouds of small 
black flies, which, if one opened one’s 
mouth, one was bound to swallow en 
masse; the hard work fighting, rifle in 
hand, through the matted grass; the not 
being able to see where one was going, or 
when it would all end: till suddenly we 
were stopped by finding ourselves on the 
brink of a low cliff, and uncommonly 
nearly over it we were too; but O, joy! 
we presently got to the open rocks again, 
and anything like the sense of relief! it 
was like escaping from the regions of the 
—you know ! 

This stretch of rock was covered with 
penguins, one stream coming from the 
grass and putting to sea, where they were 
jumping, splashing, and cleaning them- 
selves in all directions, and the other 
stream landing and hopping into the 
rookery. Marvellous jumps they made 
in coming down to the rocks, doing a drop 
of three feet and more quite easily, bolt 
upright the whole time. They jump into 
the sea from off a ledge of rock feet fore- 
most ; and to see some hundreds go plump, 
plumping in together, is a truly delectable 
sight, . 

ey landed very cleverly; as the 
wave came washing up agai 
they came with it under water, shooting 





t the rock, . 
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out of the depths in shoals, clinging on 
to the rocks by their feet, and when the 
wave receded the face of the rock was 
plastered with them, and before the next 
wave came they had clambered up in some 
wonderful fashion, helping themselves 
with their bills, but not with their flap- 
pers. The speed with which they darted 
away under water can only be compared 
to a “ flash of greased lightning.” 

By stopping the two streams we caused 
a great number to collect in one place on 
the bare rocks; there must have been 
many more than a thousand packed close 
together and looking fixedly at us, Then, 
on being frightened, they all right-about- 
turned together, the massed ranks of 
white breasts and pink feet becoming 
suddenly a hopping crowd of slate-coloured 
things, with a thousand pairs of yellow 
crests shaking above them, On the open 
rocks they are mild enough, and don't 
think of pecking one. The greatest won- 
der of all is how they find their own nests 
among the thousands of others as thickly 
strewn as they well can be, or rather how 
the husbands and wives mutually recog- 
nise each other; for one is always left in 
charge: The number of these penguins 
has been -a subject of argument; there 
must be at least several hundred thou- 
sand.’ ° 

After enjoying the hospitalities 
of the Cape of Good Hope, our 
voyagers proceeded on their devi- 
ous course, trawling, hauling, and 
dredging all the way, and enli- 
vened with squall and storm and 
icebergs, to Australia; which, 
after having approached the Ant- 
arctic Pole as near as seventy 
degrees of south latitude and in 
eighty degrees of east longitude, 
they sighted on the evening of the 
16th of March 1874, the first 
land they had seen for forty 
days. On the following day they 
arrived off Melbourne, and an- 
chored in the harbour of what 
Mr. Spry aptly calls ‘one of the 
finest colonial cities England 
possesses.” The following para- 
graph is transcribed from Lord 
George Campbell : 

‘There was joy among us on arriving 
at Melbourne. Of gales, snow, icebergs, 
and discomfort generally, we had had 
enough, and the memory of a dinner I ate 
at the club the first evening, followed by 
the opera, yet lingers in my memory_as 
one of the pleasantest experiences of a 
poorly-paid and laborious career, And 
yet that Southern cruise was well worth 
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the discomfort ; the islands were delight- 
ful; the weather was, on the whole, very 
fine; while there are few people now 
alive who have seen such superb Antarctic 
iceberg scenery as we have. 

One afternoon particularly is in my 
mind's eye at this moment. We are 
steaming towards the suppased position 
of land, only some thirty miles distant, 
over a glass-like sea, unruffled by breath 
of wind ; past great masses of ice, grouped 
80 close together in some cases as to form 
an unbroken wall of cliff several miles in 
length, Then, as we pass within a few 
hundred yards, the chain breaks up into 
two or three separate bergs, and one sees 
—and beautifully from the masthead-- 
the blue sea and distant horizon between 
perpendicular walls of glistening alabaster 
white, against which the long swell dashes, 
rearing up in great blue-green heaps, fall- 
ing back in a torrent of rainbow-flashing 
spray, or goes roaring into the azure 
caverns, followed immediately by a thun- 
.dering thud, as the compressed air within 
buffets it back again in a torrent of seeth- 
ing white foam. We are all on deck, 
looking out for the American’s land, about 
which we are now getting extremely 
sceptical. At six o'clock the pack-ice is 
sighted ahead, stretching away to right 
and left, and to the South Pole too, as far 
as we can see orknow. Abaft us.the sun 
—near his setting—is glowing out from 
among light golden clouds, the only ones 
in an almost cloudless sky; bathing sea 
and ice, both bergs and pack, and ship, 
all in a flood of soft yellow light. Ahead 
of the ship the pack is sparkling and 
shimmering ; the sky pale blue, cold, and 
clear, revealing beneath it, as far as the 
masthead look-out can see, pack-ice and 
icebergs—a world of ice, but still no sign 
of land, So then we gave up “ Termina- 
tion Land” as being an optical delusion.’ 


At Melbourne the Challenger 
stayed for two weeks, during 
which Mr. Spry paid a visit to 
Ballarat, of the gold-mining opera- 
tions of which he gives an inter- 
esting account ; whilst Lord George 
Campbell and another officer 
stayed a week longer, rejoining 
the ship at Sydney. During this 
visit Lord George made excursions 
inland; his return from one of 
which is the occasion for a repre- 
sentation of a comical side of 
Victorian life, which has also a 
somewhat sinister significance of 
its own: 

‘On the third day we returned to Mel- 
bourne, this time in a cramped-up-with- 
people coach, During this drive we saw 
something of manhood suffrage, some- 
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thing which made us long for the day 
when the Radicals at home may have their 
own way. Every man, you must know, 
out here is vastly superior to every other 
man, A newly-elected member of Par- 
liament, a pleasant-lovking man of, one 
would say, the middle class (only there 
is no middle class out here), was hoisted 
on to the top of the coach amid the cheers 
of his electors—a doubtless most a 
able, but also somewhat of a riffraff-look- 
ing, crowd, composed of, one would say, 
the lower classes (only there are no lower 
classes out here). One bottle-nosed (it 
was also flushed) individual, much to the 
danger of the M.P., whom he had assisted 
to hoist on the coach, now witb hands in 

kets, and his face wearing a smile of 
ineffable weakly joy, looked up, his head 
tremulous with admiration and brandy, 
and said, “ There you are, old son!” A 
little further on a drunken publican, with 
dishevelled hair and doubtful pronuncia- 
tion, rushed out, shook hands, and wished 
to know if “ Old shunn, do ye shee day- 
lightsh yetsh?” The new M.P, was very 
civil, but evidently did not like it much, 

We noticed, too, a little Australian 
scene here and there; now it was a nurse 
wheeling a baby in a perambulator; they 
cross a wooden bridge over a deep side- 
gutter; the perambulator capsizes right 
over; out flies the baby, and tumbles all 
limply into the dry gutter-bed; nursery- 
maid picks it up, and proceeds quietly 
onward as if nothing of an extraordinary 
character had occurred; and now it was 
a boxful of oil-paints which they care- 
lessly let fall from the coach-roof, the 
oils of different colours flowing on the 
ground indiscriminately, Everybody 
laughs, ladle up what they can of the 
paint, and pour it all into one pot, during 
which operation appears the consignee,— 
horror, despair, curses! 

The heat was very great, whirlwinds of 
small flies drifting over the country, and 
we were very glad when, in the evening, 
we drove into Geelong. 

M.P.'s out here get paid for their ser- 
vices, about 3002. a year. Many of them 
are, 1 am told, mere agents in the House 
for cliques of electors, and a five- or ten- 
pevna note from some grateful individual, 
or whom his agent in the house has asked 
a question, is often accepted, During 
our stay, an M.P, in a public speech 
denied accusations of having received 
bribes, and added that he had only re- 
ceived turkeys—in number, I think, 
thirty! They have fine Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the chambers within looking small ; 
but they tell you that their room is two 
inches bigger in every direction than the 
House of Commons at home. This state- 
ment you bow to.’ 


Mr. Spry pays the following 
tribute of praise to the beauty of 
Sydney; to realise which his 
exquisite illustration of ‘Sydney 
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from Pyrmont, Darling Harbour,’ 
with its splendid bridge, materially 
assists us : 

‘I despair of being able to convey to 
the reader my own impression of the 
beauty of Sydney Harbour. I can call to 
mind no other place with such lovely 
glimpses of nature—nothing equal to it. 
Many beautiful scenes are to be met with 
in our own British Isles, but they dwarf 
into insignificance in comparison with this 
magnificent land-locked expanse of water 
and scenery spread out before us, extend- 
ing in bays, coves, and rivers for some 
twenty miles inland, ramifying in every 
direction; its bold and rocky shores pre- 
senting a succession of picturesque and 
beautiful landscapes, in which every nook 
and headland is studded with elegant 
villas and snug cottages, surrounded with 
park-like grounds and gardens, full of 
orange-trees, bananas, and numbeyless 
semi-tropical plants, unfamiliar to the eye 
of the newly-arrived stranger.’ 

Leaving Sydney the Challenger 
proceeded on the survey between 
that city and New Zealand ; and 
on the 28th of June sighted the 
Heads with their frowning cliffs, 
where the bold bluff, coming 
sheer down 3000 feet, receives the 
full shock of the South Seas. 
This was an introduction to the 
wild and grand scenery of New 
Zealand, to the telegraphic pro- 
spects of which Mr. Spry devotes 
an interesting paragraph : 

‘The special object of our visit was to 
ascertain the oceanic section between Syd- 
ney and Wellington. ‘Ihe information 
obtained removes the last elements of un- 
certainty in the matter of submarine tele- 
graphy between Australia and New Zea- 
land, for during some time past the 
Governments of the respective colonies 
have been amin on this subject, 
The soundings show that the depths in- 
crease gradually after leaving Sydney, 
but that the extreme deepness does not 
vary much for some hundreds of miles in 
mid-ocean, the water again decreasing as 
the coast of New Zealand is approached. 
For the greater part of the way across, 
the bottom was found to be very favour- 
able for the repose of a light cable, it 
being composed of mud and sand. It is 
only when the shores of this coast are 
nearly reached that the bottom becomes 
of a somewhat doubtful character; a 
stronger cable will therefore be required 
for the shore end. In all probability, now 
that these correct data have been ascer- 
tained, we shall find very shortly that 
New Zealand, like the Australian colonies, 
will be in instantaneous communication 
with Europe and America,’ 
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At Tongatabu, the principal 
island in the Friendly group, Mr. 
Spry says : 


‘We had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing the king, who, since embracing Chris- 
tianity, has taken the name of George 
Tabu; he and his queen, Charlotte, ex- 
pressed a wish during our stay to have 
their portraits taken. This was attended 
to, and for the occasion their, Majesties 
were got up in regal attire—George I. in 
naval uniform coat, with four gold-lace 
stripes surmounted with a crown, and 
laced trousers ; while Queen Charlotte was 
attired in a light muslin costame of Eu- 
ropean make. 

His Majesty is a tall, hale, old gentle- 
man, at least eighty years of age, who 
doubtless during his early days saw much 
fighting, and was probably mixed up with 
most stirring affairs in his native land; 
for, in a conversation with his secretary 
or Prime Minister (who is an American 
gentleman), we were informed that during 
his younger days he had the reputation of 
being a distinguished warrior. But since 
embracing Christianity he has continued 
to devote himself to the business of State 
and the improvement of his subjects.’ 


Another picture of Polynesian 
royalty, this time of Fiji, is drawn 


. in a few striking touches by Lord 


George Campbell, who says that a 
party of the Challenger’s officers 
made a boat excursion to the 
large island of Bau, where the 
king lives, and found him, dressed 
in a waist-cloth, lying on his face 
in a hut reading the Bible. Not 
far off were the great stones against 
which they used to kill the sacri- 
ficial victims, battering their heads 
against them till dead. The same 
writer, moralising on the great 
change which has taken place in 
Fijian society, and even in the 
probable habits of his majesty 
himself, expresses his assured 
belief that the Fijians who live in 
the interior have still undoubted 
cannibalistic tendencies, a known 
case having occurred a year or 
two ago, and that where mission- 
aries or other agents of civilisation 
have not penetrated, cannibalism is 
doubtless in full swing. And he 
assumes it as certain that every 
middle-aged Fijian knows well 
the flavour of human flesh, in- 
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cluding his Majesty Thakambau, 
the ‘King of the Cannibal 
Islands.’ 

Leaving Fiji, the Challenger 
pursued her course by the New 
Hebrides, which offer, especially in 
the island of Abi, some of the most 
characteristic details of life in a 
primitive savage society at pre- 
sent attainable on this planet, 
until she reached Cape York, the 
uninviting north-eastern extremity 
of Australia ; and thence, thread- 
ing the islands and groups of 
islands that studded her route in 
the Eastern Archipelago, and of 
which we have very entertaining 
sketches from Lord George Camp- 
bell, made for Hong Kong, which 
she reached on the 16th of No- 
vember 1874, and from which 
Captain Nares was summoned to 
take the command of the Arctic 
Expedition, his place on board 
the Challenger being filled by 
Captain F. T. Thomson, of 


the Modeste, then on the China 
station. Mr. Spry is exceptionally 
happy in his sketches of Hong 
Kong life and character, and he 
contributes the following sentences 
as giving an example of the quasi- 
religious life ofthe Chinese people: 


‘We enter a temple, whose outside is 
adorned with gilding and lacquer, and 
quaint designs of birds, animals, and un- 
real monsters, 

They have a religion of some sort, as 
Wang Heng (a very intelligent Chinese 
with whom f was acquainted) assured me, 
with churches and endowments as in Eng- 
land ; that is to say, they have the system, 
but not the faith, I had supposed all 
along that the curiously constructed tem- 
ples, sacred to Joss, had more or less of a 
religious character about them, but I was 
now undeceived. My habit on passing 
these edifices was to call in and see what 
was going on, and one day I found out 
that Joss was nothing more than a for- 
tune-teller, after the manner of the Oracle 
of Delphos, 

When inside the temple we see the 
figure of Joss placed on high, with orna- 
ments of peacocks’ feathers, whilst long 
streamers of coloured ribbon, pictures, and 
flowers; presents of tea, oil, or opium ; 
lighted tapers in coloured wax ; joss sticks 
burning slowly, and sending their perfume 
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around ; heaps of joss smoulderin 
in trays; bamboo wd vith bundles o 
small sticks, on*the end of which are in- 
scribed certain cabalistic characters, sur- 
round the figure. At certain hours in the 
morning the temple becomes sacred. It is 
the hour of divination. Any one now 
about to undertake a journey or make a 
purchase, and desirous of knowing if he 
will arrive in safety or make a profitable 
investment, comes to Joss. He pays his 
obeisance by profoundly bowing and sa- 
laaming ; then lights a certain number of 
matches or tapers, and makes a present. 
After a while, when it is thought Joss is 
coneiliated, the suppliant takes the box of 
marked sticks, and, after staking them 
about, selects half a dozen, and passes 
them to the priest or Sheong-ti (son of 
heaven) in attendance, who refers to the 
book of mysteries, and there reads the will 
of Joss. If he is warned of misfortune, 
he forbears the journey or declines the bar- 

in, and waits for a more fortunate day. 
it Joss advises otherwise, and a good pre it 
is the result, the happy merchant makes a 
substantial present. Joss is, therefore, as 
will be seen, a forture-teller, and nothing 
more, and Sheong-ti is only a sensible 
cunning fellow, who prefers to live by the 
credulity of his neighbour rather than by 
the labour of his hands.’ 


The expedition left Hong Kong 
on the 6th of January 1875, the 
Challenger retracing her way, with 
a difference, in a south-easterly di- 
rection, by Manilla, Zebu, Cami- 
guin, and Samboanga (Philippine 
Islands), to Humboldt Bay, situ- 
ated about the middle of the north 
coast of New Guinea, moving so far 
along a track with the social and 
other peculiarities of which the 
reading public has in one form or 
another been recently made more or 
less familiar. In this most interest- 
ingand beautiful bay Mr. Spry says, 


‘The ship was surrounded by about 


“ eighty canoes, each manned by half a 


dozen savages, armed with bows, arrows, 
spears, and stone hatchets, It was decided 
to shift our position for one farther up the 
bay; and as the screw made its first revo- 
lution, the astonished natives pointed their 
arrows at it, as if they expected some 
enemy to rise from the foaming waters. 
Slowly we steamed on our way, followed 
by all the canoes on starboard and port 
sides doing their utmost to keep pace with 
us. 

At this moment the scene before us was 
probably the most novel and most impres- 
sive of all that had been witnessed in the 
course of the expedition. Above a sunny 
sky, swept by a morning breeze; in the 
background the hilly shores of the bay, 
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covered with the most luxuriant foliage, 
the trees crowding down to the water's 
edge, and dipping their boughs into the 
white breakers ; around us a moving mass 
of dark-brown figures, some decked with 
leaves, flowers, and birds’ feathers, others 
in pom Soares: bm 4 wigs, and all the 
savage glory of war paint, breastplates, 
bows, and arrows—all joining in a mono- 
tonous chant, in unison with the sound of 
the conch-shell; in the centre the Chal- 
lenger, at this moment the only represen- 
tative of Western civilisation in this 
rarely visited region—a period of two 
thousand years of progress separating us 
from the people we had come to see.’ 


A lively trade soon sprang up 
between the ship's company and 
the savages, who in their bargain- 
ing were generally very honest, 
altheagh one or two of the Chal- 
lenger’s boats in attempting to 
land had everything portable 
stolen amid demonstrations of 
threatening and hostility. The 
people of the Admiralty Islands, 
of whom Lord George Campbell’s 
account is very novel and pic- 
turesque, were as eager to trade 


as those of New Guinea, and were - 


at the same time more open and 
hospitable, allowing the English- 
men to land freely, but possibly 
having a sort of physical craving 
after their visitors of a kind which 
the latter could scarcely be expect- 
ed to favour. Mr. Spry writes : 


‘In all our researches and wanderings 
over the islands we saw no signs of graves, 
nor could we ascertain with any degree of 
certainty how they disposed of their dead. 
From signs they made, such as placing a 
large earthern vessel on the fire, and indi- 
cating that they cut off parts of the body, 
place in the vessel, and afterwards eat 
them, our suspicions were aroused that 
they honour the memory of their friends 
and relations by eating them. At all 
events, they had no objection to sell hu- 
man skulls, of which several were pro- 
cured, and no sacrifice seemed too great 
for them if they could only get hold of 
that priceless material—iron hoop. 

We have no record of any visit of Eu- 
ropeans to these islands since that of 
D’Entrecasteaux, in 1792, who did not 
land, and could not prevail on any of the 
natives to visit his vessel. But from the 
first we seemed to have established a good 
understanding, and our stay was suffi- 
ciently long to render us familiar with the 
faces of our daily visitors, Their conduct 
seemed always cheerful aad friendly, and 


had no objection to come on board 
and submit to the pr of being pho- 
togrgphed, weighed, and measured. 
On the 10th of March 1875 the 
Challenger shaped her course for 
Yokohama, with the intention of 
reaching Guam, one of the Ladrone 
Islands, which, owing to baffling 
winds, were, however, passed some 
hundred leagues to the westward. 
It is of an incident of this passage 
that Mr. Spry has the following 
interesting sentences : 

‘On the 23d March, in lat. 11° 24’ north, 
and long. 143° 16’ east, bottom was touched 
at 4475 fathoms, the deepest successful 
sounding made during the whole cruise. 
Specimens from that depth showed a dark 
volcanic sand, mixed with manganese. 
In consequence of the enormous pressure 
at that depth (some five tons on the square 
inch) most of the tharmometers were 
crushed. However, one stood the test, 
and showed a temperature of 35°9°, the 
surface temperature being 80°. Three 
other a tempts were made to determine 
the temperature of water at these great 
depths, but in every instance the instru- 
ments came to the surface in a damaged 
condition,’ 

Both Mr. Spry and Lord George 
Campbell, and -especially the lat- 
ter, devote much space to the il- 
lustration of life in Japan, whether 
of the town, village, or mountain 
country; the methods of travel- 
ling; the extent to which the 
Japanese have been Europeanised ; 
the manners, furniture, attendants, 
and accommodation of tea-houses, 
and the culinary wonders of a 
Japanese hotel dinner ; the quality 
of saké and the effects of drinking 
it; the singing and dancing girls, 
whose performances are the staple 
evening amusement of the Ja- 
panese ; the religious edifices, 
shrines, temples, and ~ burial- 
places ; the singular amenities of 
Japanese quarrels, and their free- 
dom from ‘bad language;’ the 
physical and mental character- 
istics of the people ; theirstreet and 
domestic architecture ; their arts 
and industries; their theatres, ex- 
hibitions, archery - galleries, and 
other amusements ; and the plains 
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and the mountains, the fauna and 
the flora, of a country by which 
they seem to have been fascinated. 

' Amongst other recreations Lord 
George Campbell had the honour 
of being presented to the Mikado ; 
an event which he thus describes: 


*I must tell you how a deputation of us 
was presented to the Mikado, who is now 
living in some prince's house, outside the 
fortified grounds within which his own 

ce was the other day accidentally 
urnt. We went in three carriages, and 
in full dress, the Ambassador's English 
escort riding ahead and in rear. Arrived 
at the palace, having driven past guards 
of soldiers, and through walls covered 
with grass turf, we were received by the 
household officials, dressed in uniforms of 
European fashion. In the room where we 
wait, which has the usual painted-paper 
walls, is a table and handsome gold- 
lacquered chairs. We sit down and smoke. 
Sir H. Parkes goes in first, and delivers 
an autograph letter from the Queen—just 
received, after which we all troop in in 
Indian file, very fine! We walk through 
several rooms until we arrive in that 
-where the Mikado is standing by the side 
of achair. We bow as we enter, range 
ourselves in line; bow again, and advance 
diagonally (this formation consequent, I 
imagine, on the shyness of those on the 
left of the line) ; the Minister on the right 
front extreme, I almost on the left rear 
extreme, Three steps, and bow’! three 
more steps forward, and again bow!! 
three more, and again bow!!! and yet 
three more, and again bow!!!! By this 
time we have arrived close to the Son of 
Heaven, who stands quite motionless. 
The Minister has the honour to present us 
one by one; we bow low as our names are 
recited. The Mikado does not speak (I 
think), but one of the attendant officials 
says that the Mikado is very glad to see 
us. He does net look like it, neither 
bowing, smiling, nor speaking, according, 
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I doubt not, to Eastern etiquette, but 
that of the Western world, I cau testify, 
is much pleasanter. We retire as we 
entered, only backwards this time, and 
it is all over. The Mikado’s uniform is 
rather good, well cut, gold-striped white 
trousers, and a swallow-tailed coat laden 
with gold embroidery.’ 

In taking his leave of Japan 
Lord George Campbell advises 
‘all those who wish to travel and 
find real novelty of scene com- 
bined with comfort and cleanli- 
ness to visit Japan. Other lands 
there are more utterly strange and 
romantic, but they lie far outside 
the ordinary “globe-trotter’s” way.’ 

The rest of the cruise of the 
Challenger need scarcely detain 
us, embracing as it did a visit to 
Valparaiso, by way of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the Society Islands, 
and Juan Fernandez; a passage 
through the Straits of Magellan, 
and a detour to the Falkland 
Islands; a prolonged stay at 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres; 
a week’s sojourn at Ascension, and 
a second visit to the Cape de 
Verde Islands. Leaving these 
last, the Challenger kept well to 
the west of the Azores, which she 
doubled abruptly on her way to 
Vigo, the last place of anchorage 
until she found the next at Spit- 
head, as has been already men- 
tioned, on the 24th of May 1876, 
after an absence from English 
waters of three years and a half. 
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LANDSCAPE MEMORIES. 
No. Il. THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS. 
—— 


Wuo would deem we were so near the city, S 
We three who have known its grief and gladness ! 
Which of all its dwellers would spare pity 
For us, or would laugh less for our sadness ? 


Tall red pine-stems glowing, in the sinking 
Of the sun, like candles at the altar, 

Music in the boughs that brings more thinking 
Than the measured chanting of the psalter. 


Fir-trees like great banner-poles that, braving 
Crash of Nature’s war, stand firm and strong, 
Never bending underneath the waving 
Of the dark-plumed shade that lasts so long. 


Ah, my dears, the leaves all brown, that rustle 
Underneath your feet where’er you tread, 

Have not pass’d more from this world’s dull bustle 
Than my weary heart, are not more dead. 


Spring is fair when hopes are at their budding, 
Summer fairer when the hope grows ripe; 

But when autumn rains the world are flooding, 
Who shall blame if thought of winter gripe? 


Yet a golden light strikes through the branches, 
Telling of past days and bliss to come, 

And the balm-scent of the pine-wood staunches 
Wounds, and bids the heart be calm and dumb. 


And it may be there will come a season, 

When the pine-trees’ stem, and scent, and shade, 
Shall have meaning more than passes reason— 

In some brighter, now half-fancied, glade ! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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FIFTY YEARS A CRICKETER. 


By Tus Autnor or ‘THe Cricket-Fix.p.’ 


—_— > 
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I never can walk about Lord's 
without some such reflections as 
may be supposed in Rip Van 
Winkle after his sleep of twenty 
years: the present and the past 
come in such vivid contrast before 
my mind. There is this pecu- 
liarity about Lord’s as suggestive 
of such sobering reflections,—in 
other haunts, as in the parks and 
fashionable promenades, the fre- 
quenters change—two or three 
seasons satisfy the many; but not 
so at Lord’s. Once a cricketer, 
always a cricketer—as a looker- 
on at least—is a rule with the 
fewest possible exceptions. Hun- 


dreds do we see there year after 
year—men who, if not found at 
Lord’s, you may be sure are not 
in London, nor even within an 
easy distance. 


There are three favourite 
matches—the Universities, the 
Gentlemen against the Players, 
and Eton against Harrow—where 
we look forward with some confi- 
dence to seeing certain old friends 
whom we never hope to meet 
otherwise. 

As I walk round the ground 
I ruminate sometimes on the 
failing health and the altered 
figures of men. There is an old 
chum, who at school rejoiced in 
the name of Hedge-stake, because 
he was about the shape of one, 
now weighs fifteen stone, ‘larding 
the lean earth as he walks along.’ 
There is Sir F., once pointed out 
to me by Mr. William Ward—and 
they used to point out Mr. E. H. 
Badd—as the finest man in com- 
bined activity and strength who 


ever came to Lord’s; but now his 
watchchain plumbs a perpendi- 
cular almost clear of his toes. 
Then I see gouty men with sticks ; 
and, saddest of all, paralysed men 
in chairs. Nor can I forget the 
gradual change time wrought in 
Lord Frederic Beauclerc. At first 
I used to see his lordship taking a 
bat to show some tyro ‘how fields 
were won;’ then after a few sea- 
sons, in which he sat in the pavi- 
lion as the Nestor of the M.C.C., 
he was fond of leaning on some 
friend’s arm, or seeking a sheltered 
corner and shrinking from every 
breeze ; and last of all he used to 
appear in his brougham, his health 
and strength fast failing, with a 
lady nurse at his side. 

Poor Felix died, since my first 
paper appeared in these pages, on 
the 3d of September in Dorsetshire, 
having survived his sad attack of 
paralysis nearly twenty years. I 
often tried, but never could prevail 
on him to take my arm; and even 
‘from the loophole of his retreat’ 
just to sit still with me, and to 
criticise and compare play present 
and past on those fields where once 
he had been the one man people 
came to see. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ old 
recollections,and I fear old friends 
too, will crowd around; the gap 
is too wide, the full is too great, 
it would upset me quite,’ 

Yes, that ring at Lord’sshows me 
every gradation in the scale of life 
—the once active stiff and heavy, 
the youthful gray, the leaders of 
great elevens passing unrecognised 
and alone. Every old ericketer 
knows by sight, and is himself 
known to, hundreds from fre- 
quenting Lord’s— people who 
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seem to him as distinct and as 
peculiar to those haunts as if he 
returned periodically to another 
land. 

And pass but a few miles off, 
and see how different are the na- 
tives at the Oval. - The pavilions 
differ not more widely in their ar- 
chitecture than in their company. 
Some few faces are common to 
both ; but there is a City look 
about the one, and a Weat-end 
look about the other. At the 
Oval, men seem to have rushed 
away with some zest from their 
City offices. At Lord's there is 
a dilettante look, as of men whose 
work, if ever, has yet to come. 
Even the ring at the Oval and 
the ring at Lord’s have their own 
decided characters too, The men 
of labour, no less than the men 
of leisure, have their style, and in 
their very cut, and even their very 
pipes, and in their toggery, you 
mark the Surrey-side as distinct 
from the West-end holiday-maker. 
And here I do not mean to speak 
unkindly. Why should not the 
busy bee be distinct from certain 
other little creatures that buzz 
about the human hive ? 

The first twelve years I knew 


. Lor’’s, from 1836-1848, Mr. Wil- 


liam Ward was a constant attend- 
ant, and to not a few he repre- 
sented a bygone generation. 

Mr. Ward began to play in 
1810, and not only continued—- 
unlike Lord Frederic Beauclerc, 
who then retired—the game after 
the change to round-arm bowling, 
but Mr. Ward was one of the very 
few eld players who acquitted 
himself creditably in the new style. 
The large powerful figure of Mr. 
Ward, with heavy massive brow, 
is one never to be erased from the 
memory of those who knew him. 
Considering his business habite— 
a City merchant and Bank of Eng- 
land director, and once an M.P. 
and not unknown .from his 


speeches in the House—not a 
few were surprised that such a 
mind could be so engrossed and 
so enthusiastically devoted to 
cricket. 

Lord’s to Mr. Ward was ‘a 
British institution. He was as 
full of the subject of play as it 
was, and as sanguine and. inter- 
ested as a boy. 

From one memorable act of 
generosity London, and indeed all 
England, owes much to Mr. 
Ward. It was Mr. Ward who 
came forward at a most critical 
moment and bought the lease of 
Lord’s, and that too at a heavy 
price, and saved the ground from 
being long since covered with 
Corinthian villas. Mr. Ward 
was an old Wykehamist, and as 
such was very proud of the 
achievements of his school ; and 
at his mansion in Bloomsbury- 
square, @ fashionable square in 
those days, he annually gave a 


“Wykehamist supper, and stood loco 


parentis, housing the eleven. At 
this supper he had the good sense 
to treat boys as boys, and not to 
spoil their play for the morrow : he 
gave them sherry-and-water, and 
nothing stronger. Not so another 
hospitable gentleman, who, as to 
the supper, followed Mr. Ward's 
example. ‘Here champagne was 
handed profusely,’ said my friend, 
‘which I, for one, had positively 
never tasted before ; and the conse- 
quence was, that I was found fast 
asleep at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the second day of the 
Winchester match, in the middle 
of St. John’s Wood-road, and car- 
ried to the station-house as most 
truly “drank and incapable” by 
Policeman X ’ No wonder then 
that, after such folly and irregu- 
larities in London life, Winches- 
ter ceased to put in an appear- 
ance at Lord’s. 

This was the less to be regretted, 
because they had for some time 
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played at a disadvantage, from 
the fact that they were more 
distant from town, and, breaking- 
up earlier than Eton and Harrow, 
they could rarely command their 
best eleven. And till 1850 the 
Wykehamists had no professional. 
In that year they were first al- 
lowed to hire one, and retained 
old Lillywhite. Lilly said at 
once, ‘ You are all for batting. 
Where’s the good of that when 
you can’t bowl, and always have 
a heavy score against you? So 
he taught bowling, and trained 
a wicket-keeper ; and the result 
was that in 1851 Winchester 
beat both Eton and Harrow at 
Lords’, after a long series of de- 
feats. 

As to Eton and Harrow also, 
there was a time when, from ex- 
travagant entertainments, and also 
from ‘the old fellows’ initiating 
the younger into the mysteries of 
London life, the head-master of 
Eton would bear this responsi- 
bility no longer, and positively 
refused to allow his pupils to play 
at Lord’s; and therefore for two 
years there was no School match 
at Lord’s. At that time I ven- 
tured, by request, an article in a 
newspaper, advising old Etonians 
to offer to act, like Mr. Ward, loco 
parentis, and insure the safety of 
the eleven. Almost immediately 
an arrangement was made; the 
match is now played before the 
school breaks up, and all has gone 
harmoniously ever since. 

The School match has from 
year to year been attended by 
increasing numbers, till at last, 
like the University boat race, 
it has almost merged its original 
character in the festivities to 
which it has given rise. It is 
now a London picnio, an event, 
like Goodwood, to wait for and 
prolong the London season. Still 
there is some good play to be 
seen, and above all an earnestness 


and soul to win which makes 
even good judges pleased to look 
on ; and while there is a fair field 
—though rather circumscribed— 
and no favour, and the only com- 
plaint is that children of an older 
growth are made as happy as the 
boys, why should we complain ? 

Mr. William Ward is chiefly 
known to the present generation 
as having made 278 runs, the 
largest score known in cricket, at 
least in any match of note. Mars- 
den’s innings of 227, in Sheffield 
and Leicester against Nottingham 
in 1826, was long deemed a great 
feat, and compared favourably 
with Mr. W. Ward's 278 against 
an eleven decidedly inferior to 
Marsden’s opponents. This score 
was beaten by Alfred Adams of 
Saffron Walden, in 1837, who 
scored 279, one more than Mr. 
Ward. Adams stood the head of 
all scores till Mr. Tylecourt scored 
at Clifton College 402, and Mr. 
W.G. Grace 400, against twenty- 
two in the field. 

As to the score of Mr. Tyle- 
court of Clifton College, it was 
really remarkable, because the two 
sides were supposed well matched, 
and he played with worthy com- 
peers. The bowling too was equal 
to the average of the College 
bowling, on which he had been 
formed and trained, and the in- 
nings extended over several play- 
hours. This I took the trouble 
to ascertain, because it had been 
represented that Mr. Tylecourt’s 
was only a case of the big boy 
fagging the little ones. It was 
in reality the fair inninge of a 
schoolboy with respectable school- 
play. 

Mr. Ward's innings was made 
against Norfolk, by no means a 
strong eleven, though Mr. E. H. 
Budd—a man given— bowled. 
Fuller Pilch, a youth of seventeen, 
played for Norfolk his first match 
at Lord’s.. Mr. Budd told me 
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that Mr. Ward was missed an easy 
catch before he had scored thirty; 
but his competitors in long scores 
no doubt were missed too. 

And what style of play was 
Mr. Ward’s? A most efficient 
style, no doubt, as he scored more, 
in good matches, than any man of 
his day. One reason was that he 
cared more about it; he played 
for his average, or at least for his 
credit (for averages were less cal- 
culated in those days), as well as 
for the game. Beldham said to 
me, ‘As to my score, I could never 
half play unless runs were wanted, 
and very few good players ever 
can.’ We all know that after 
seventy or eighty runs, men are 
often venturesome, and think they 
have done enough. It required a 
man of Mr. Ward’s cricketing 
enthusiasm, as well as of his skill, 
to stand batting into the third day. 
He was a powerful forward and 
driving player, with long reach, 
playing quite upright and straight, 
and with good judgment. He 
practised steadily, and made quite 
a serious business of his practice. 
* He once,’ said Caldecourt, ‘ gave 
me a guinea, because, discovering 
a weak point in his play, I bowled 
him out twice one morning.’ Mr. 
Ward would also, nractise at 
eighteen or nineteen yards, in- 
stead of twenty-two, to increase 
his difficulty. After that he found 
play at twenty-two yards compara- 
tively easy. Still Mr. Ward was 
powerful ratherthan elegant. Lord 
F. Beauclere said invidiously, ‘ He 
was too big to play at cricket.’ 
But as for efficiency, late in ‘life 
he astonished the Cantabs by 
the way in which he drove back 
Mr, Kirwan’s swiftest bowling ; 
Mr. Ward, however, well remem- 
bered Osbaldeston and Brown, 
who were even faster still. Mr. 
Mynn also found in ‘ old Ward’ 
a stubborn and unflinching an- 
tagonist. 


But of the amateur batsmen of 
that day, Mr. Charles Taylor 
was the favourite, with ladies as 
well as gentlemen. His was an 
elegant style of play—and looked 
like play, and not like a serious 
and painful operation, as is too 
common; ladies said he looked 
so happy with it, so natural and 
so much at ease. Caldecourt was 
the first of umpires then, and the 
very best of cricket tutors ; a man 
of good sense, nor did I ever 
know a better judge of the game ; 
and Caldecourt used fo say that 
in the style of Mr. Charles Tay- 
lor, and in the difference between 
him and other players, he saw 
Lord Frederic Beauclere over 
again. His lordship stood fore- 
most as a study in Caldecourt’s 
early days, and Mr. Taylor in 
Caldecourt’s later life. 

Lord Frederic played fur thirty- 
five seasons, and was good to the 
last. When fifty-four years of age 
he scored sixty-five against Ashby, 
the best bowler of his day. He 
was one of the most regular atten- 
dants at Lord’s for sixty years. 
His son Charles played with me 
in the first of the University 
matches, in 1836, and hit a ball 
which struck above the windows at 
the public-house,a little higherthan 
a mark which Lord Frederic point- 
ed out as recording a celebrated 
hit by Mr. E. H. Budd. Lord 
Frederic was a first-rate match 
runner, second only to Mr. Budd. 
A match was one day projected 
between them, unknown to Mr. 
Budd, for a heavy stake. ‘ But,’ 
said Budd, ‘I unintentionally 
marred this by indulging his lord- 
ship with a short spin and trial 
of speed, which convinced him 
he had no chance.’ 

One curious story of Mr. Ward. 
On his way to a match in Sussex 
he lost his watch. A year after, 
the watch was found in a fagot 
by a cook while lighting the fire. 
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The fagot proved to have been 
cut from a hedge over which Mr. 
Ward had crossed. 

The B. matches were curious 
and notable in the early part of 
this century—played for twenty- 
six years. The best players 
happened to have the initial B to 
their names: Beldham, Budd, 
Beauclerc, Beagley, and Bentley 
were great names indeed. There 
‘were also Barton, Bennett, Brid- 
ger, Burgoyne, Captain Beckett, 
Bowyer, Brande, Brown, Broad- 
bridge, Baitey, Burt, Barnett, Sir 
F. Bathurst, Box, Broughton. The 
B.s played in all twelve matches; 
the first in 1805, the last in 1837. 
Beagley played in 1816 and 1837, 
and FE. H. Budd in 1805 and 
1831. 

During ali the years of which 
I am treating, the pavilion, 
whether at the cld ground, the 
first Lord's where now is Dorset- 
square, or at its present site, con- 
tained worthy rows of true cricket- 
ers, past and present—of true 
lovers of the game, and of men 
who, by public-school or univer- 
sity as well as by cricket ties, 
had that bond of sympathy and 
fellow feeling for one joint pursuit 
which is the idem velle and the 
idem nmlle not more of Sallust’s 
Roman than of more modern days. 
To that state I am happy to 
hear that, from their new system 
of elections, the Marylebone 
Cricket Club is in a fair way of 
fast returning. It is believed that 
the great responsibilities the 
members undertook in securing 
the ground made them less par- 
ticular in requiring some cricket 
qualification in their elections. 
Money—-money, and subscriptions 
in every form—is a great impedi- 
ment to the purity of cricket, no 
less than of more mundane com- 
modities ; but happily the present 
state of the funds of the M.C.C.,, 
in spite of their spirited outlay, 
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justifies an independent course, 
and we once more see this club 
the most enjoyable summer club 
society has ever known. 

As to gate-money, and playing 
for the pot, it is cruel to see how 
it operates in spoiling a match. 
The first I ever heard of the 
gate-money interfering with the 
management of a match was, 
much to my surprise, at the fam- 
ous North and South match, when 
Mr. Mynn was so distinguished 
at Leicester. The publican told 
me that he had the privilege of 
putting the men in, and divided 
the great batsmen between the 
two days! Very infra dig. for 
Lord Frederic and the Maryle- 
bone Club, by whom it was sanc- 
tioned. 

Then why do we always havea 
dinner in the middle of a match? 
as if players could be worth much 
after the usual pies and salads, 
lobsters and custards! Certainly 
every player can find time for all 
the luncheon any real cricketer 
requires ; but here again the profit 
of ‘the ground’ is too often the 
consideration, and we.waste an 
hour each day. More time in late 
commencing and loitering is wasted 
from the same cause. The match 
seems purposely made to last and 
draw sixpences for the third day. 

Ifthe game is naturally so long, 
every means should be taken to 
savetime. But commonly halfan 
hour is wasted before beginning, 
and half an hourmore at luncheon; 
and if you reckon five minutes for 
every man who goes in, multiplied 
by forty for the two innings a 
side, you have a loss of three 
hours and twenty minutes more ; 
and to this often we must add 
half an hour for unnecessary 
waste of time between the inn- 
ings.. _ In many matches, especially 
at the Oval; and wherever the 
players have an interest inmaking 
a three days’ match or in playing 
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for a drawn game, from four to 
five hours that might have been 
saved are wasted in every match. 

Let me suggest a timekeeper, or 
special instructions to the umpire; 
also a special agreement between 
clubs as to time, and the rule 
that every batsman going in shall 
meet the batsman coming out half 
way. 

Nay more; I am credibly in- 
formed thatin twenty-two matches, 
and other pothouse fixtures, the 
object is not to get some great 
player of the day out, but the 
contrivance is rather how to keep 
him in; and some youngster not 
worth putting up to the secret, 
who happened ‘to be exulting in a 
catch that disposed of a formidable 
antagonist, was surprised at being 
far from complimented, but called 
a goose and a meddler for his 
pains ! 

At Lord’s, the dinner-time is 
only half an hour, and time is 
fairly kept—that is, there is no 
intentional d- lay; but at*the Oval 
the matches are far less satisfac- 
tory to the lovers of cricket ; and 
even looking to the receipts this 
isquestionable policy. We may be 
sure that strict play will prove the 
more attractive in the end, and in- 
crease the number of spectators. 

All this results from profes- 
sional cricket and professionals. 
Professionals are now numerous 
indeed. To a limited extent they 
date from an early period. Gentle- 
‘men become naturally interested 
in, if not attached to, those who 
have excited their admiration by 
their play, rejoiced in the same tri- 
umphs, orsympathised in the same 
defeats. Many an old cricketer 
in early times ended his days in a 
keeper's lodge, or held some sine- 
cure on an estate, as I said of old 
Fennex at the beautiful gardens 
of Benhall. 

The Duke of Dorset, in the last 
century, bad three professionals, 
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Miller, Minshull, and W. Bowra, 
among the best of their day. 
The Earl of Tankerville had Bed- 
ster, and the celebrated Lumpy, 
so well known to the readers of 
‘Old Nyren.’ Sir Horace Mann 
retained George Ring as his hunts- 
manand John Ring as his whipper- 
in, while Mr. Amherst employed 
Boxall to bowl to him all the 


“winter in a barn. 


But these were feudal times, 
and such engagements depended 
on local ties. With cricketers, as 
with servants, there is naturally 
little interest on either side where 
railways whirl attendants perhaps 
a hundred miles, and master and 
servant meet as utter strangers 
to each other. So we have seen 
painful instances of broken-down 
professionals, too old for play, and 
never trained to work, friendless 
and alone. 

It is remarkable that no single 


* professional of eminence ever came 


from Oxford, though Fenner, But- 
tress, Hayward, Carpenter, and 
Tarrant remind us of Cambridge 
practice on Parker's Piece. 

It is also observable that over 
a long series of years no cricketer 
of any note has ever been number- 
ed with the criminal classes of the 
country. 

As to cricket in foreign parts, 
the earliest and most remarkable 
notice of it is found in the Diary 
of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on 
board his Majesty Charles II.’s 
Ships Assistance, Bristol, and 
Royal Oak, a.p. 1675-1679. 

‘This morning early, 6th May 
1676’(neartwo hundred yearsa go), 
‘as is the custom all the summer 
long, at least forty of the English, 
with his worship the consul, rode 
out of the city’ (Antioch) ‘ about 
four miles, to a fine valley by a 
river-side, to recreate themselves. 
There a princely tent was pitched, 
and we had several pastimes and 
sports, as duck-huntinz, fishing, 
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shooting, hand-ball, Cricket, and 
then a noble dinner, brought 
thither with great plenty of all 
sorts of wines, punch, and lemon- 
ade; and at six o'clock we re- 
turned, all in good order, but 
soundly tired and weary.’ 

But to come nearer to modern 
practice, nearly one hundred years 
ago we read of an attempt to 
astonish the natives in France 
with an All-England Eleven. 

The Duke of Dorset was am- 
bassador to France in 1784, and 
wrote to Yalden, captain of the 
County Eleven at Chertsey, to 
select an eleven to go over and 
show a specimen of the game at 
Paris. The eleven were got toge- 
ther, and had actually travelled 
as far as Dover, with the Earl of 
Tankerville at their head, when 
they unfortunately met the Duke 
of Dorset coming home. He was 
flying before the first outbreak of 
the French Revolution. 

About sixty years passed away, 
when Mr. Pickering—the gentle- 
man famed as the finest field at 
cover ever seen, for he could 
return a ball indifferently as he 
picked it up right or left—being 
in the United States, arranged a 
series of matches with an All- 
England Eleven. 

This eleven was a very power- 
ful one. It comprised Hayward, 
Carpenter, George Parr, Diver, 
E. H. Stephenson, Lockyer, 
Caffyn, Grundy, Wisden, Julius 
Cesar, and John Lillywhite. 
Every man could bat well and 
field well ; and though as bowlers 
there were Jackson, Wisden, Hay- 
ward, Caffyn, and Grundy, worthy 
of any eleven, still Parr’s slow 
bowling proved sometimes more 
effective still, because, as we have 
often seen, slows when new are 
not as easy as they seem. 

Soon after, Messrs. Spiers & 
Pond arranged with the then 
secretary of the Surrey Club to 
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choose an eleven for a series of 
matches in Australia, and an 
eleven not so worthy of Eng- 
land went out, with Griffith, 
T. Hearne, Roger Iddison, Law- 
rence, E. Stephenson, Bennett, 
and Mortlock. A sheriff's officer 
appeared at the last moment on 
board at Gravesend, and it was 
with difficulty that Mr. Miller, 
who happened to be present, 
could collect cash, as cheques 
were refused, to settle the affair. 
The man in danger returned with 
about 400/. in pocket from the 
trip, a lucky hit for a man so im- 
pecunious to have missed! This 
speculation was followed in 1863 
by an eleven chosen by George 
Parr, at that time captain of the 
Nottingham eleven, with Mr, 
E. M. Grace, Hayward, Carpenter, 
Tarrant, Parr, Jackson, R. C. 
Tinley, Alfred Clarke, Caffyn, 
Julius Cesar, Tom Lockyer, and 
Anderson. This was as good an 
eleven as to professionals as could 
be found, save that Daft was 
conspicuous by his absence. 

The first Australian venture 
had been so remunerative to the 
contractors, that these players 
thought they could make better 
profits in the same way for them- 
selves. But here they were met 
by a difficulty. The business 
part of the matter was not so 
easy to manage in a strange land. 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond could 
command the several cricket- 
grounds, and manage and check 
the gate-money; and last, not least, 
could not only advertise with 
effect, but give éclat to their ven- 
ture, by their knowledge of men 
and manners, and by their own 
personal influence. 

I was not, therefore, surprised 
to hear, when a costly grandstand 
was required and no one knew 
whom to trust, that the difference 
between the attendance and the 
profits was wideindeed. One of the 
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eleven told me that on one great 
occasion, when the ground was 
crowded by thousands, and the 
grandstand filled with five-shil- 
ling tickets, they weredisappointed 
in their calculations to the extent 
of 20007.! Still the result amply 
rewarded them for their exertions, 
and the choice of the eleven gave 
the greatest satisfaction. 

Not so the next eleven, when 
Messrs. W. G.Graceand G. F. Grace 
headed a mixed eleven of Players 
and Gentlemen. The Australians, 
as predicted by Parr, who formed 
a high opinion of their promise 
in 1863, now proved cricketers 
of no mean reputation. They 
complained that there was no 
wicket-keeper worthy the name, 
and no such bowling as they had 
seen with Jackson and Tinley. 
I presume they had learnt slow 
bowling since they tried Tinley ; 
for Southerton is generally found 
far more efficient; just as Parr, 
whose slows were of the most 
moderate kind, had proved ser- 
viceable in America. The names 
at length were Messrs. W. G. and 
G. F. Grace, Gilbert, Bush, and 
Boult ; and as professionals, Jupp, 
Pooley, Southerton, Oscroft, M. 
M‘Intyre, Andrew Greenwood, 
and J. Lillywhite. In the play 
of Messrs. Grace no one could be 
disappointed, but altogether things 
did not go well. Painful remarks 
in the Australian newspapers 
reached home, naming those whom 

‘the colonists did not desire to 
see.again. If the side was weak, 
strong liquors sometimes made it 
weaker, and we feared that the 
game of cricketing in foreign parts 
was marred for the future. 
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But not so. Speculators in 
cricket could discriminate be- 
tween the abuse and the use of a 
venture, and contracted for an 
eleven exclusively professional, as 
the only means, I presume, of in- 
suring a list of names that had 
really excited the curiosity and 
the interest of Sydney or of Mel- 
bourne. For such names as Gil- 
bert, Bush, and Boult had not at 
that time extended their fame to 
the antipodes, A stronger side 
for the out-play could not be found 
than is implied in the following : 
Lillywhite (captain), Alfred Shaw, 
Selby, Jupp, Pooley, Southerton, 
Emmett, Ulyett, Greenwood, Ar- 
mitage, Hill, and Charlwood. 
Here are names most known, and 
the strongest bowling eleven, but 
certainly the weakest batting. 
Sides of twenty-two, by the mere 
chances of the game, usually make 
a considerable score; and since 


. they often catch and stop as well 


as others, I fear that to cut 
through a crowded field requires 
a little more hitting power than 
this eleven can display. But no 
doubt this eleven is fairly chosen, 
and must give satisfaction. 

Lockwood, Daft, Oscroft, and 
Shrewsbury are names we miss ; 
but linquenda domus et placens 
uxor, or, a8 one of them expressed 
it, ‘I would go, only my wife is a 
married woman, and fears the 
perils of the sea.’ 

Since writing the above re- 
marks, all cricketers know that 
the eleven—ten of them, at least 
—have reached England ; and the 
eleventh, tod, we hope, will short- 
ly follow, being much wanted by 
Surrey. 








A SAUNTER ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


—_——_>——_ 


‘The lofty curves of the chalk downs, grand steadfast Some, played over by the 
changing days.’ Daniel Deronda 


Even had I not been a Londoner, 
I think the South Downs would 
always have exercised an immense 
fascination.over me ; but as it is, 
having been born well within the 
sound of Bow Bells, they seem to 
form the nearest approach to what 
may be called my native moun- 
tains. No other country within 
an hour and a half's railway run 
from the metropolis ever inspires 
me with the same complete sense 
of change and freedom. None 
has any equally distinctive cha- 
racter, or can be compared as sug- 
gesting the open solitude and 
wildness of a mountainous dis- 
trict. One hears ‘the Downs’ 
commonly called barren and un- 
interesting ; but this can only be 
the opinion of people who have 
a very indifferent care and limited 
love for natural beafities, and 
whose only notion of rural scenery 
is summed up in the words 
‘green fields.’ The contemptu- 
ous way in which ‘ Downland’ is 
spoken of by these folk, because 
there are no trees nor any water, 
proves that they are blind to 
most country attractions, except 
such as usually accompany a trip 
to Richmond or Hampton Court, 
and which are to be found con- 
centrated at the Star and Gar- 
ter, or any like hostelry. But 
given a true love for Nature in all 
her broad and varied phases— 
and surely here we have her in a 
very especial and lovable one— 
and I cannot understand how 
anybody with an average strength 
of wind and limb can fail to en- 
joy a ramble over the undulating 


sweeps and hollows which are 
known as the South Downs. 
Given, too, but a fairly active 
imagination, and it is not difficult 
to fancy, as I have hinted, that 
we are wandering at least on the 
skirts of a mountainous region. 

I know not if this affection of 
mine for these ‘grand steadfast 
forms,’ as George Eliot calls them, 
had not its birth in those Brighton 
schooldays, when one contrived 
surreptitiously at times to follow 
on foot the mild evolutions of the 
Brighton harriers. Any way the 
love has lasted. Notwithstanding 
the fact that since then the plough 
has made tremendous inroads up- 
on the springy turf, and turned 
into dusty, chalky, flinty ruts 
many a hitherto boundless sweep 
of smooth and slippery grass, 
whilst bricks and mortar have en- 
croached from the outskirts of all 
the towns and villages abutting 


. upon the Downs, there is yet to 


be found sufficient of solitude, of 
precipitous ascent, broken form, 
high ridge, bold shoulder, se- 
cluded valley, lofty summit, and 
extensive view, to preserve the 
‘native mountain’ notion. Exag- 
geration, when applied to this 
purpose of mine, of turning these 
molehills into mountains, is 
peculiarly edifying. Why should 
it be denied to a Londoner more 
than to a Scotchman to ‘ puff up 
his own hills’? They are the best 
he has near at hand; and he 
should be accounted lucky if he 
be able to create for hintself out 
of such simple materials the joy 
which a Highlander feels in 
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tramping over his favourite hea- 
ther. 

Let any sturdy Southron, who 
is denied the opportunity of en- 
joying the real article in the North, 
see if he cannot find a fair substi- 
tute in the South. Let him come 
with me, to begin with, say to the 
coast-line of the Downs in the 
neighbourhood of Eastbourne. 
He has but to give the spur to 
his imagination, and he will find 
a succession of details answering 
tomuch that environs ‘the heaven- 
kissing’ hills. There is the flat 
and mf&rshy plain, with a popu- 
lous and busy town upon the 
water's edge ; as we leave it by a 
pretty suburb, there is the gradu- 
ally ascending road, winding 
beneath lofty elms and amidst 
bosky hedge-rows. If it be the 


right season, there will be waving 
wheat and barley rustling plea- 
santly in the opener places, and 
everywhere through the gaps and - 


vistas of the arching avenue are 
to be had peeps of what we leave 
below—the plain, the town, the 
sea. Steeper and steeper grows 
the hill and scantier the foliage, 
whilst the silence and solitude 
increase, notwithstanding the 
occasional roadside cottage or 
lodge to country house. Soon 
the cluster of village thatch and 
whitewash on the plateau, already 
some hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, brings the first 
stage of our mimic mountain tra- 
vel to a close. 

Traverse the little straggling 
street with its trim garden-patches 
decked here and there by a solitary 
wind-worn walnut-tree or holly- 
bush, sheltering a bench or rustic 
arbour. Be not too curious as to 
the architecture of the few modern 
improvements, but pass on to the 
next ascent, and by the time it is 
fairly begun the whole character 
of the country will -have changed. 
The road narrows, and shows how 
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heavy rains turn into miniature 
torrent-beds the cart-ruts on the 
chalky soil. Trees have given 
place to gorse-bushes, and the 
first spurs of the open Downs rise 
green and smooth before us. More 
cornfields at first skirt the way 
on either side ; steep banks bulge 
out at various points, whilst 
tempting footpaths straight across 
them offer shorter cuts. By 
degrees the ever-increasing steep- 
ness is overcome, the barley is 
replaced by the clover and the 
just peeping-up turnip and man- 
gold; the cart-road has become a 
track, and the track a sheep-path, 
which, finally lost amidst clumps 
of bramble and gorse, lands you 
upon the untilled verdure itself, 
fresh, springy, and yielding—a 
mingled essence of sweet odours 
of wild-thyme, clover, and sheep- 
browsed grass. Once here, you 
will admit, whilst pausing to take 
breath, that you have a fair make- 
believe of mountain-side, in scent, 
in exercise, and in extent of view. 
Here is the best substitute for the 
heather that I know of. South- 
ward, moreover, you have the 
additional element of ocean, to 
lend another and surely not alto- 
gether an undesirable feature to 
the scene; and if we bend our 
steps towards the seaward limit of 
our mountain-range, there come 
into sight the bold headlands 
and curving shingly shore, with 
the surf-fringe lapping gently or 
breaking greedily upon the rocky 
bulwarks, as if to verify Hugh 
Miller’s imagery, when he de- 
scribed the.sea as ‘a great blue 
dragon, whose mission it was to 
devour the land.’ From the tall 
summit of Beachy Head, with its 
sheer-down face of chalk, it is 
hardly possible to imagine a finer 
aspect of the ‘wide, wide world ; 
we have it there in grandeur stf- 
ficient, surely, to satisfy a Lon- 
doner fresh from Fleet-street or 
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the Strand. It may not be as 
boundless, really, as an outlook 
from the Irish western coast, nor 
will there be in calm weather the 
same peculiar heaving motion 
visible ; but, since the eye finds 
no opposite coast to break the 
straight horizon, the notion of an 
Atlantic seaboard may as readily 
be conjured up as the mountain- 
ous idea; for never be it forgotten 
we are making the best and the 
most of what is within two hours 
of prosaic London. 

Fling yourself down, then, at.a 
spot like this, upon the soft turf 
by the cliff-edge ; rest and drink 
in all that your quickened senses 
willabsorb—thesights, the smells, 
the sounds; regard the emerald, 
purple, and azure-streaked wa- 
ters, flecked with white-crested 
wavelets, and dotted in the dis- 
tance by the sea-going sails of the 
Channel traffic ; sniff up the briny 
ozone-laden air, mingling with 
that aforesaid odour of wild- 
thyme, turf, and clover; listen 
to its soughing up the cliff-face 
and across the grass; to the 
chopping caws of the choughs 
and crows that ‘wing the mid- 
way air,’ and to the lapping rip- 
ple of ‘the murmuring surge that 
on the unnumbered idle pebbles 
chafes.. And—if-you be not 
imaginative, you are not for my 
company —think that, at least 
in all these respects, the place 
must be much the same as when 
the Saxon outposts first sighted 
the approaching warrior-crowded 
ships of the Norman Conqueror, 
or, for the matter of that, as when 
the ancient Britons first beheld 
the on-coming triremes and gal- 
leys of the colonising Cesar ! 

‘Grand steadfast forms,’ such 
as these Downs on which we 
rest, remain unchanged, however 
‘changeful the days that play over 
them.’ 

Having drank our fill of the 
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glories yielded by the coast-line, 
turn we now again inland ; and if 
it be too long a tramp at once to 
reach the great northern spurs 
and boundary of the region, we 
will again flit on the wings of 
imagination thitherward; and 
dipping like the indigenous spar- 
row-hawk into some of the lonely 
cups ahd hollows, or swooping 
across the billowing ridges, or pois- 
ing stationary for a while, high in 
mid-air, like a darkened star, take 
in at a glance a few more of the 
features peculiar to, and unique 
in, Downland. . 

The solitary farmsteads are 
prominent amongst these. Lichen 
and weathertoned old’ piles of 
red brick, tile, and slate, they 
nestle away snugly, unsuspected, 
in many a remote valley. Sparse- 
ly surrounded, perhaps, by a few 
tall elms and untended evergreen 
hedgerows, the ordinary stranger 
has no suspicion of their exist- 
ence until he plumps upon them 
suddenly from some point of van- 
tage. He will never have guessed 
that yonder narrow, winding, lit- 
tle-used road is the highway to a 
small colony, almost as complete 
and self-sustaining as if it were in 
the Australian bush ; yet so it is ; 
and its denizens must traverse 
many a hilly mile ere the sem- 
blance of a town or village or 
even another habitation can be 
reached. Sometimes three or four 
farms are clustered near together 
in such a spot, and a little gray, 
ancient, square-towered church 
peeps up hard by, as unexpectedly 
as all the rest. This group of 
habitations will boast of a name 
ending assuredly in ‘dene,’ ‘don,’ 
or ‘ hurst,’ and, seeing that there 
is an old-fashioned parsonage, a 
few scattered labourers’ cottages, 
a tiny shop, and a post-office, is 
called a village. There too will 
be seen big barns, with bulging 
portals, thatched ample ricks, 
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lifted a foot or two from the 
ground, on queer pyramidal dwarf 
stone columns, making them look 
like gignts’ footstools, everything 
speaking of plenty and high-class 
agriculture. Stabling too there 
will be for the huge plough and 
wagon-horses or, may be, mild- 
eyed oxen, since this last-named 
beast of burden is yet to be found 
tugging and toiling, surely if 
slowly, in the more secluded parts 
of the Sussex Downs. Of course 
there are straw-yards, piggeries, 
and poultry-houses, and all the 
surroundings of farm-life; not 
forgetting the pond and the queer 
old draw-well or two, with bat- 
tered primitive wooden shelters, 
buckets, and windlasses. An es- 
cape from this secluded retreat 
will, at the easiest, demand a 
climb requiring sound wind and 
limb ; and if we take a straight 
cut up the overhanging steep of 


grass, bordered bya ragged stunt- 


ed fringe of pine and beech copse, 
we shall be in no danger of for- 
getting our mountain simile. 

So, as Charles Kingsley has 
written, we go on: ‘Up into the 
hills, past white crumbling chalk- 
pits, fringed with feathered ju- 
niper and tottering ashes; up be- 
tween steep ridges of turf, crested 
with black fir-wood and silver 
birch ; up into the labyrinthine 
bosom of the hills.’ 

Upon the heights once more, 
we shall espy, sooner or later, 
another prominent characteristic 
of the South Downs, and one 
again in perfect accord with the 
leading idea of which I write ; for 
what figure so appropriate for a 
mountain landscape as the shep- 
herd leaning motionless on his 
crook, or lying beneath a shelter- 
ing cluster of gorse in patient 
guardianship of his fleecy flock ? 
Yes, of a certainty there he will 
be, in gray gabardine, slouched 
hat, and brown-leather leggings, 
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with his wallet by his side, watch- 
ing, in company with his faithful 
and sagacious dog, the long strag- 
gling line of ‘silly sheep,’ those 
far-famed ‘ muttons’ which bear 
the name of the country where 
they are bred and fed. He, like 
the hills amidst which, from the 
cradle to the grave, his life is 
spent, knows no change; very 
much what he was a thousand 
years ago, with some few allow- 
ances for the advance of civilisa- 
tion, or rather, an altered civilisa- 
tion, he remains to this day. His 
calling is one unsubjected to mu- 
tation—the tending and breeding 
of sheep in open hilly countries 
cannot be done by machinery, or 
reduced to an exacter science than 
it was by our forefathers, Im- 
proved arrangements in some de- 
tails, perhaps, may have crept in ; 
butthey do not and cannot materi- 
ally affect the life and aspect of the 
man whose business it is to stand 
sentry over the gentle browsing 
droves upon a wild hill pasturage. 

The English shepherd gener- 
ally—certainly he of the South 
Downs—is almost unique, resem- 
bling in nowise, save in name, the 
herdsman of other countries. 
These are all, more or less, 
brought into contact at times with 
the outer world. The Scotch 
shepherd’s or drover’s life is full 
of travel and incident; the Swiss 
herdsman has, as it were, to be 
perpetually on the defence against 
the stupendous forces of Nature— 
the hurricane, the avalanche, the 
snow-drift, the torrent. He who 
tends sheep in the wilds of the 
Antipodes, or on the prairies of 
the American continent, is usually 
their owner ; they are his wealth 
and substance, and he must be 
prepared to do, and often does, 
battle for his own life and theirs, 
as he drives his enormous flocks 
over leagues of pathless waste, 
mounted and armed to the teeth. 
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The Oriental shepherd isstill, even 
as we know him in biblical. re- 
cords, frequently a warrior, poten- 
tate, chieftain, and leader of his 
tribe. But yonder weather-beaten 
elderly man, whom we see in our 
rambles over the Downs, is a being 
entirely apart from all these : he 
has probably never, even in these 
days of railroads, gone twenty 
miles from that village in the hol- 
low where he was born. ‘ Wars, 
and rumours of wars,’ affect not 
him more than they did his an- 
cestors ; they touch not his occu- 
pation, for, if that be not peace- 
ful, it is nothing, it is gone. For 
the greater part of his time, he 
may sit, as Shakespeare says, and 
* Carve out dials quaintly, point by point ; 

Thereby to see the minutes how they 

run; 

and he may say, 

‘ When this is known, then to divide the 

times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 
So many hours must I take my rest ; 


So many hours must I contemplate ; 
So many hours must [ sport myself !’ 


Little enough forsooth, how- 
ever, can be his sport. Beyond 
the trapping of a few dozen 
wheatears with springes set in the 
turf, between the middle of July 
and end of August, the search for 
plover’s eggs in the spring, the 
marking of the hare in her form, 
or the mole and rabbit in their 
burrows, his délussements do not 
go; yet he is content to spend his 
days in that narrow world, which, 
arched by the gray English sky, 
is bounded southward by the 
straight horizon of the sea, and 
east, west, and north by rolling 
Downs. 

And the farther we get to the 
north the more rolling and pre- 
cipitous they become, «until at 
length, pausing on their frontier, 
at such grand elevations as the 
‘ Devil’s Dyke,’ ‘ Chanctonbury 
Ring,’ ‘Newmarket Hill,’ or 
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‘Telscombe Tye,’ and looking 
down and out upon the .broad 
weald of Sussex, we must ad- 
mit, however prosaic our mood, 
that these are like mountain 
crests. 

The cockneyfication of the 
region by excursionists to the 
little inn at the Devil's Dyke 
cannot destroy the grandeur and 
extent of the view from this 
point ; it cannot lessen the pre- 
cipitance of that sheer-down green 
wallsurrounding the hollow which 
gives the title to the place; it 
cannot detract from the romantic 
picturesque peep down upon the 
roofs of the houses and square- 
towered church of the village of 
Poynings beneath, upon the farm- 
steads, the copses, woods, broad 
pasturages, and the white wind- 
ing roads descending over the 
shoulders of the chalk until they 
are gradually lost amidst the 
warmer-toned and more level land- 
scape. 

Hereabouts, and at intervals all 
along the boundary of this geo- 
logical transformation, narrow val- 
leys open out-upon the plain from 
the bosom of the hills, with 
sufficient character in their for- 
mation amply to entitle them (in 
my mimic dealing with the sub- 
ject) to the name of ‘ passes.’ 
And in the old coaching days 
the crossing them by night, in 
winter and rough weather, was 
attended, if not by danger, at least 
by the necessity for great care 
that harness, skid, and lamps were 
all in good working order. Thus 
I have my ‘St. Gothard’ and my 
‘Simplon,’ my ‘Splugen’ and 
‘Cenis,’ the similitude to which 
I do not allow to be detracted 
from by the piercing of a railway 
tunnel here and there through the 
chalk, whilst the great circular 
ponds in various high places, a 
solitary windmill or two, and a 
lonely hut, do duty, within a run 
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of an hour and a half from Lon- 
don, for St. Bernard’s gloomy lake 
and hospice. 

Nor are my mountains devoid 
of legend and romance. Many 
dark deeds committed amidst 
their solitudes invest certain 
localities with a weird interest, 
and help to inspire one with 
something like that sense of awe 
and superstition from which no 
true mountaineer can ever quite 
escape. The ghost of poor Mr. 
Griffith, the Brighton brewer, 
who, ona night in February 1849, 
was robbed and murdered at a 
spot by the foot of one of the 
spurs of the big hills, ominously 
known as the ‘ Deadways Field,’ 
starts up whenever the neighbour- 
hood of Dale Gate and New Tim- 
ber is revisited. These places, 
lying at the entrance to that one 
of my South Down passes run- 
ning from Horsham and Hentield 
into the London road to Brighton, 
always conjure up in my mind 
the vision of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman returning home in his gig 
along the lonely road laden with 
the customers’ moneys that he had 
collected. I hear him wishing a 
cheery ‘ good-night’ tothe -man 
at the turnpike, and then a mile 
farther on I behold his lifeless 
body by the roadside,shot through 
the heart, his garments torn and 
besmirched, his pocketsrifled, and, 
scattered by the way, his broken 
whip and unloaded pistol, a crape 
mask, part of the severed reins, and 
a clasp-knife ; with his horse and 
gig turned round ; and I remember 
how, before this fatal journey, an 
anonymous letter of warning had 
been sent to the poor brewer's 
clerk, the usual travelling collector, 
and how Mr. Griffith made the 
round himself rather than place 
the life of his servant in peril ; 
how 300/. reward was offered for 
the discovery of the murderers ; 
and how, from that day to this, 
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no light has ever been let in upon 
the mystery. 

Some cross-roads near a place 
known as the ‘ Spittal Barn’ hard 
by Lewes, bear an unenviable 
renown as having been the scene 
of the interment of a poisoner 
named Brinkhurst, who, having 
made away witb his bosom-friend 
Moor by means of arsenic, at the 
aforesaid county town, finally 
poisoned himself in court when 
on his trial. He had confessed 
his crime, and was being shown 
some powder that he might identify 
it as resembling that which he 
had used upon his victim, when 
he seized the packet, and, before 
he could be stopped, swallowed 
the contents then and there, dy- 
ing in frightful agony soon after. 
Though this occurred in the seven- 
teenth century, the memory of it 
is revived whenever a descent 
from the high Downs by which it 
is surrounded is made upon the 


‘queer old-fashioned town. 


Thus the range of the South 
Downs comes in for its share of 
tragic associations, whilst west- 
ward, towards Chichester, Mid- 
harst,and Portsmouth, the elder 
amongst the natives will call your 
attention to=many a lonely knoll 
or junction of cross-roads, where 
the detected «amongst the high- 
‘waymen atid ‘smugglers who, in 
former days, infested this sea- 
board and the king's highway 
generally, expiated their crimes 
upon thegibbet, and hung rotting 
in chains for years—ghastly fin- 
ger-posts pointing out, albeit with 
doubtful results, the way not to 
travel, 

It is not so many years since 
such spectacles could be seen as to 
exclude them from our memory 
whilst enjoying the solitudes of 
the Downs, nor is it possible to 
deprive such names as the ‘ White- 
ways,’ the ‘ Long Furlong,’ or the 
already - mentioned ‘ Deadways 
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Field’ of a certain weird signifi- 


cance. 

It is, however, the Downs in 
their simple beauty, the breezy 
freshness of their bracing air, and 
the spléndid outlook from their 
crests that I am chiefly concerned 
with, and to which I point as 
their great attraction. 

‘Those mighty Downs,’ once 
more to quote Charles Kingsley, 
‘with their enormous sheets of 
spotless turf, where the dizzy eyes 
lose all standard of size and dis- 
tance before the awful simplicity, 
the delicate vastness of those grand 
curves and swells.’ , 

The Alps have been calied ‘the 
playground of Europe ; let me 
call the South Downs ‘ the play- 
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ground of London ;} for nowhere 
within easy reach can the athletic 
Londoner find a fairer field for a 
stretch of wind and limb. 

Almost at any season when a 
‘country outing’ is possible, they 
are available for a brief holiday ; 
and it is hard to say whether they 
show to greater advantage when 
clad with the winter’s snow or 
the summer’s verdure. 

The cloud and sunshine chasing 
each other across the bright smooth 
turf under the July sky scarcely 
reveal the beauties of billowing 
ridge and hollowing cup more 
effectively than will the vast 
white sheet which sometimes lies 
unfolded beneath the leaden gray 
of December weather. 

W. W. F. 
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TWIN FLOWERS. 


Warcs of the twain shall be held as the fairest ? 
Easy the question and hard the reply ; 

Each for her dowry has gifts of the rarest— 
Surely the judgment of Paris ’twould try : 

Ida, whose gaze in imperial fashion 
Sees but her slaves of the future in man ; 

Violet, who knows not the pride and the passion— 
Often life’s treasure and often its ban. 


Fair is the landscape and cloudless the heaven, 

Softly the summer wind ruffles the flowers ; 
If on earth fulness of peace can be given, 

*Tis for a space in such exquisite hours. 
Nature accords in her calm with the faces, 

Yet all untouch’d by the shadow of pain ; 
Long may it be ere the shadow replaces 

Light that dimm’d never shines fully again ! 


Yet, ay de mi! if the future, unfolding 
All the dim years that are hid from our gaze, 
Gave to the eyes—now untroubled, beholding 
Nature’s fair face in these radiant days— 
All the full scene of life’s drama hereafter, 
All the wild medley of hopes and of fears, 
Would not the fresh lips be hush’d in their laughter, 
Would not the eyes dim with awe-stricken tears? 


Who can decide if the dawn in its glory 

Flushing youth’s world will survive till midday ? 
Who knows if bitter or sweet be the story— 

Cover'd with thorns or with roses the way ? 
But, ye fair children, whatever the morrow 

Brings, this is certain, though years may have flowa— 
No hours, though unclouded by doubt or by sorrow, 

Will be such as to-day in their peace are your own. 

w. R. 
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HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. 


As we cannot all of us have a 
Kew Gardens of our own, we 
must needs content ourselves with 
something less comprehensive. 
But even Kew’s capabilities are 
limited. It cannot cultivate every 
herb which, as the poet saith, 
‘ sips the dew,’ even if, perchance, 
it could get them all. For yet 
stronger reasons, our own private 
collection must be still choicer and 
more select. The vegetable king- 
dom is vast, while our means and 
appliances may be exceedingly 
restricted. How, then, under 
such circumstances, is the passion 
for gardening, which is innate in 
so many human breasts, to be 
gratified ? 

The problem admits of easier 
solution than at first sight may 
be obvious. As it is impossible 
that you should make a familiar 
friend of every plant which exists 
on terra firma as well as on earth 
which is not firm, not to mention 
aquatics which grow in water, 
you have only to decide which 
you prefer. A man cannot keep 
up even a bowing acquaintance 
with every one of the four mil- 
lions who dwell in London, but 
confines his friendship to a fa- 
voured few; and so must it be 
with your horticultural pursuits, 
whether merely household or on 
a larger scale. You must decide 
_ what line of cultivation you will 
go into, which does not exclude 
the heterogeneous and the miscel- 
laneous—the odds-and-ends line 
of horticulture. 

Household horticulture is un- 
dertaken either for show and dis- 
play, by which is meant a most 
laudable means of domestic de- 


coration, or else with personal and 
private study or recreation for its 
principal object. In both cases 
the choice of subjects will depend 
whether the preference is given to 
foliage or flowers, to form or to 
colour, to the phenomena of growth 
and development, or of inflores- 
cence. The foliage class may be 
made to include many plants 
possessing, in addition to their 
ornamental merits, great botanical 
and economic interest. Although 
not a few plants uniting commer- 
cial value with good appearance 
and even beauty—the nutmeg, 
coffee, cinnamon, black pepper— 
must have a hothouse to do well 
in the United Kingdom, others 
will thrive in the temperate at- 
mosphere of our houses. Want 
of space forbids our giving more 
than a hint which, as a word to 
the wise, may direct attention to 
what will be found a delightful 
branch of horticulture. Some 
people too may like to grow 
plants which not everybody else 
possesses. The black tea, Thea 
bohea, is.a handsome shrub with 
evergreen leaves, producing small 
white flowers in September. Green 
tea, T. viridis, resembles it, but is 
of taller stature, and has narrower 
leaves. 

It should be mentioned that 
the Chinese tea-plant is vulgarly 
confounded with Lycium euro- 
peum and L. barbarum; the 
latter the Duke of Argyle’s tea- 
tree, a coarse, hardy, unprepos- 
sessing, trailing shrub, which 
has the merit of making hedges 
and arbours in the sandiest and 
most sterile soils. There are also 
persons who boast of growing 
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their own coffee, in the open 
ground, in Flanders; but they 
only do so through a like mis- 
nomer. Their vaunted coffee- 
plant is a lupine, whose seeds, 
roasted and ground, furnish the 
pretended mocha. Whether the 
beverage so obtained is better or 
worse than that from Hunt's 
once-famous roasted wheat, I can- 
not say; for I have not tried it, 
and don’t intend to. I do, how- 
ever, propose trying to cultivate 
in my study, as you would a 
myrtle—another most desirable 
pot-shrub—the camphor laurel, 
Laurus camphora, all parts of 
which exhale their special odour, 
and which is included by nursery- 
men in their temperate -house 
catalogues. 

The castor-oil plant, Ricinus, 
common enough in gardens as an 
annual, and suffered to perish in 
autumn, becomes a tree in warm 
localities where it never freezes. 
Grown in a large pot or tub and 
kindly treated, the ricinus be- 
comes a handsome object when 
two or three years old, deserving 
a place in summer on a lawn 
(with its pot plunged and hidden 
in the ground), as a semi-tropical 
specimen. The Australian blue 
gum, Eucalyptus globulus, of 
whose fever-absorbing powers so 
much has been said, and ‘respect- 
ing whose possible hardiness in 
Great Britain unfounded hopes 
have been held out, makes a 
handsome and striking pot-plant, 
notwithstanding that it rapidly 
grows out of all bounds, and will 
not conform itself to pruning or 
pinching operations. Its seh- 
green leaves, covered with a 
whitish bloom, give out when 
crushed a balsamic odour, which 
is a combination of camphor, with 
the resinous scent of a pine-grove. 
A liqueur resembling Chartreuse 
has recently been distilled from 
them in France. Seedling-plants 


are cheaply obtainable. For the 
first two or three years, with 
regular waterings, they make 
charming pot-plants. Wher they 
reach the ceiling and find they 
cannot get through it, they may 
be transferred for experiment to 
believers in acclimatisation, and 
their place supplied by fresh-raised 
youngsters. 

Foliage- plants include the 
whole long list of ferns. A few 
palms in their young state may 
also be grown in sunny apart- 
ments, without causing any great 
disappointment; but although 
unquestionably things of beauty, 
they cannot continue to be joys 
for ever, because, if alive and 
well, they would eventually out- 
grow, however slowly, the space 
which can be accorded to them. 
The most recommendable house- 
hold palms are Latania borbonica, 
with shining green leaves, from 
which the dust is easily wiped; 
Raphis flabelliformis makes a for- 
midable rival to it, on account of 
the greater lightness of its foliage ; 
Chamerops sinensis and humilis 
are more sombre in their hues. 
Corypha australis, with Phoenix 
reclinata and sylvestris, furnish a 
sufficient variety of this set of 
vegetable forms. 

But the catalogues of the leading 
nurserymen, British and foreign, 
contain more information than it 
is possible even to glance at here. 
Nevertheless, I make bold to say 
that, valuable as they are in other 
respects, they are not always and 
absolutely sure and certain guides 
as to temperature and atmospheric 
humidity, and, in consequence, as 
to probable adaptability to house- 
hold culture. Nothing but an ac- 
tual trial of plants can determine 
exactly what they will stand in 
living rooms. One would expect 
that all plants assigned to ‘cool- 
house, greenhouse, serre froide, 
serre tempérée,’ might live and 
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flourish in ordinary apartments 
under suitable conditions of light, 
&c. But no; many charming 
things, so classed, pine in rooms 
after a more potent stimulus to 
their vitality. And, poor things, 
they are so tenacious of life, and 
die so hard, that it makes one 
pity their unavailing efforts to 
live. One would rather see them 
carried off by a sudden fit or gal- 
loping consumption. I have had 
Blechnum brasiliense (a tree fern), 
and not a few other foreign ferns, 
lingering for a couple of years in 
a continuously ineffectual struggle 
for existence, before I could re- 
solye to consign them to the ceme- 
tery of plants, ie. the manure 
heap, there to be converted into 
sustenance for a fresh generation 
of favourites. "I'was disappoint- 
ment long drawn out. And yet 
an excellent catalogue, by a first- 
rate horticulturist, makes Blech- 
num brasiliense a serre froide 
tenant. I can only say that all 
serre froide tenants are not, with 
me, suitable for living rooms; 
which does not prevent others 
from trying their luck, or their 
skill, with the like. 

When once you know your own 
mind, and have agreed with your- 
self what you like best, now 
isa good time to buy plants in 
pots, both for immediate summer 
service and to come in for winter 
use. I make no mention of an- 
nuals or of things that are good 
only for the season, and that a 
short one. Any one can purchase 
a pot of mignonette, omphalodes 
linifolia, maritime stock, and such 
like, and throw it away when 
faded and done with. That is not 
horticulture, either household or 
open air; although buying the 
seeds of annuals, and flowering 
them yourself indoors, is a proof of 
considerable cultural ability. The 
lady who can show a pot of well- 
grown ten-weeks’ stock, or thatdear 
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little everlasting Rhodanthe man- 
glesii, is no mean house-gardener. 

A great point is to select, for 
spring and summer show, plants 
that will give as little trouble as 
may be to get through the winter. 
Splendid while they last are many 
of the cactuses, especially C. 
speciosus and C. speciocissimus 
and the numerous hybrids ob- 
tained from them. Certainly 
they are ugly enough when off 
show. Cactus or Cereus flagelli- 
formis, the old whip cactus, is 
characteristic when perched aloft 
on a sunny bracket, and allowed 
to droop naturally ; which is bet- 
ter than training it into fans or 
on vase-shaped wires, however 
readily it may lend itself to the 
plan. The night-blooming cereus, 
C. grandiflorus (of which six or 
eight varieties exist), requiresmore 
heat and space than living rooms 
can conveniently afford. A gener- 
ation or two ago it used to be an 
excuse for jovial suppers in ama- 
teur succulent houses, to witness 
the expansion of its large hand- 
some flowers. The guests who 
sung and practised ‘We won't 
go home till morning’ might 
also witness their fading too. C. 
Peruvianus has a variety, mon- 
strosus, which grows into the 
shape of a dark-green bit of 
Japanese rock-work, and the older 
it is—thirty, forty, fifty years— 
the more strange and eccentric its 
aspect becomes. For a long time 
nobody knew what it was, until, 
flowering in 1814 in the Mont- 
pellier Botanic Garden, it betrayed 
to M. de Candolle the secret of 
its identity with the taper of Peru. 
It is a curiosity of the easiest 
culture, which you may stick out 
of the way when you are tired of 
its sight and bring back again 
when you wish for another look 
at it, observing, however, that it 
mustneither freeze nor rot with too 
much watering. It is the very 
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thing to set in the sunny front of 
an old-style druggist’s shop, for 
it is sure to impress the multitude 
with the belief that it is the source 
of some potent and priceless speci- 
fic elixir. All the cactus family 
submit more or less to this free 
and easy mode of treatment, a 
smaller species, C. or Mamillaria 
otonis, shaped like a plump deep- 
ribbed pincushion, gives as little 
trouble as the preceding, and 
annually produces its crop of 
brilliant-yellow crimson-centred 
flowers. Most of these, even 
when out of flower, are useful to 
stop a gap in a window when other 
occupants are on leave of absence. 

A most handy, pleasing, showy, 
and easily- managed family of 
plants for summer display are the 
tuberous- rooted begonias, both 
typical species and hybrids from 
them. Their foliage is bright and 
fresh ; their flowers, produced in 
long succession, continue to ap- 
pear from the first day of bloom- 
ing until the date of their winter 
rest (which the majority of this 
section strictly observe), while a 
few go on flowering through the 
very deadest season of the year. 
Their colours are white, yellow, 
red, and vivid scarlet, comprising 
intermediate hues of buff, orange, 
and pink; sometimes with deli- 
cate shadings and contrasts in the 
petals of the same flower. But 
their great recommendation to 
household horticulturists is, that 
the varieties which hibernate do 
so frankly and completely. Even 
young cuttings raised during the 
season follow in this the example 
oftheir parents. These latter may 
be purchased now, in bloom, 
showing their qualifications and 
what they can do. About No- 
vember they will flag, and their 
stems will spontaneously part 
from the root, as if they were dy- 
ing. It is no such thing ; they 
are only going to sleep. Then is 
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a good time to repot them (in 
light rich soil, half leaf-mould 
or spent cucumber-bed and half 
fresh loam) in larger pots, if re- 
quired. The plants increase in 
beauty with age and with the in- 
creasing size and strength of the 
tubercules. You thus get speci- 
men plants with just pretensions 
to exhibition. The quality and 
freshness of the soil are mention- 
ed on account of their importance ; 
although in large cities it is often 
easier to procure new plants than 
good earth to repot old ones in. 
If no other source is available, it 
must be obtained as a favour from 
some benevolent nurseryman. 

When repotted, let them take 
their repose in any snug corner 
or shelf where it does not freeze. 
Light or darkness is all one to 
them then. Keep them dry 
rather than moist, but not abso- 
lutely dry as dust. Too damp, 
they may rot; while excessive 
dryness will retard their starting 
in spring. The judicious amateur 
will hit upon the happy mean ; 
which reminds me of the regretted 
Van Houtte’s recommending for 
Genethyllis tulipifera (a green- 
house shrub, with box-like foliage, 
bearing large cream - coloured 
flowers striped with red) plenty 
of air and ‘intelligent waterings.’ 
There, indeed, he hit the mark, 
and gave to the world a golden 
rule. By ‘intelligent’ measures 
great things may be done in the 
plant way as in other matters. 

In March or April take your 
potted tubercules out of their 
retirement ; give them plenty of 
sunshine and moderate moisture. 
If they make numerous shoots, 
you may remove the superabun- 
dant ones when three or four 
inches long, detaching them at 
their junction with the tuber, and 
plant them in small pots separately. 
They will strike root, forming 
tubers of their own, like dahlia 
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shoots (as will cuttings taken 
from the main stems during sum- 
mer), flower the same season, die 
down in autumn, and so take 
their rest. There is no need to 
repot them till the following 
spring after they have started, 
leaving their old ball of earth 
unbroken while shifting them 
into a larger pot. 

The tuberous begonias now are 
legion, and before long will be 
scores of legions. The good old 
B. discolor deserves a place for 
the sake of ‘auld lang syne; 
besides, it is hardy in the open 
border in ordinary winters; and 
besides that, its large red-veined 
leaves are very effective seen from 
within-doors, especially under sun- 
shine, a point not to be lost sight 
of by window gardeners. It is 
this property of semi-transparent 
colouration which gives great 
value to sundry plants with 
inconspicuous flowers, such as 
Achyranthes verschaffeltii, the 
dark-leaved varieties of ricinus, 
and others. It is from a red 
vegetation like these that the 
planet Mars, astronomers tell us, 
derives his fiery hue. [Don't 
patronise coleuses, in spite of 
their beauty, unless you have a 
hothouse in which to winter 
them.] 

Free bloomers, not new, but 
inexpensive, are Begonias wel- 
toniensis and chelsoni, hybrids, 
and B. boliviensis, a striking 
species, the parent of many varie- 
ties, present and to come. Great 
things were expected of B. octo- 
petala; but 1 have not yet been 
able to get it to flower, perhaps 
for want of sufficient heat to start 
it earlier in the spring. From 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, which 
scrupulously records every horti- 
cultural novelty, we learn that to 
M. Lemoine of Nancy has been 
awarded a first-class certificate 
for his new double-flowered, tu- 
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berous-rooted begonia Gloire de 
Nancy, of a brilliant vermilion 
red. We shall see whether 
doubleness in begonia blooms, 
which is fast coming on, be an 
improvement or not. Every 
flower is not the better for that 
change. To my mind the single 
snowdrop is more graceful than 
the double; the same with many 
fuchsias ; while double petunias 
are often mere wisps of coloured 
rags and scraps. The same jour- 
nal describes, Oct. 14, 1876, a 
considerable number of new tu- 
berous-rooted hybrid begonias, of 
which I may cite, as a specimen, 
Balsaminzeflora, a double-flowered 
variety, with light-green foliage, 
and a compact and low habit of 
growth. The blooms, of a pleas- 
ing shade of light red, are pro- 
duced in the proportion of one 
double-flowered male between a 
couple of female blooms, which 
latter are invariably single. All 
these, if yet on sale, would be 
somewhat expensive at present. 
Carpet-bedding being all the 
fashion, I don’t see why chamber- 
gardeners should be deprived of 
that mode of charming the eye. 
Consequently I am trying my 
hand at a portable carpet-bed, a 
sort of toy garden, made princi- 
pally with cuttings, which really 
promises to exhibit the pretti- 
ness of a nice dish of salmagundi. 
I take a round earthen pan, like 
those used for raising seedlings, 
but with upright sides, four inches 
deep. The only pattern this 
admits is concentric circles ; in a 
larger circular vessel a star might 
be worked. Square or oblong 
carpet-bed pans would give the 
potter more trouble to make. My 
outer circle is composed of the 
small spiderweb houseleek; the 
second, of golden variegated 
lemon thyme ; the next, of white 
variegated thyme, producing a 
ring of gray ; then come sprigs of 
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achyranthes, with a plume of 
golden-feather pyrethrum in the 
middle. There! You may set it 
on your dinner-table. I have seen 
ornamented cakes and tarts con- 
siderably larger than this experi- 
mental piece of plant confection- 
ary. One advantage which it 
possesses over beds in a parterre is, 
that if you don’t like it you can 
throw it away. It ought to have 
contained a circle of white, but 
the centaureas are too big. With 
a little wider diameter to my bed, 
I could have employed that hoary 
oddity, Gnaphalium lanatum. 
Gardeners obtain great results 
by the application of bottom heat 
in their frames and houses. 
During the fine season, plants in 
the open ground ‘profit by the 
same healthy stimulus. On a 
summer's afternoon thrust your 
hand into the earth of a sunny 
border, and you will feel what 
sort of temperature it is which 
enables roots to perform their 
functions. Window plants are 
rarely allowed to enjoy the com- 
fort of having their feet kept 
warm. Even in a south window, 
the pots, being considered un- 
sightly, are usually placed out of 
view, below the line of the sash’s 
woodwork, so that the sun’s rays 
never fall upon them; or they 
are incased in pretty envelopes 
of card-paper, wood, or porcelain ; 
or they are so crowded as to shade 
each other from the vivifying in- 
fluence of sunshine, except for a 
brief moment. The plants suffer 
accordingly from a never-ceasing 
chill at the roots, especially if too 
freely watered. The obvious 
remedy is to raise the pots suffici- 
ently to let the roots (the plant’s 
purveyors) bask in the sun, as 
well as the foliage and the flowers. 
If the window-sill or shelf does 
not lend itself easily to this pur- 
pose, a simple mode of raising 
the pots that need exposure to 
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warmth is to set each pot on 
another empty pot of the same 
size inverted. This plan involves 
no fixtures, and allows changes of 
plants to be made as often as is 
wished. Carrying out the same 
principle, water always with tepid 
water, never with water colder 
than the air of the room in which 
the plants are growing. 
Earthworms are a great nuisance 
in a flower-pot in which a plant 
is well established; and it is 
easier to let them get in than to 
get them out. Often they are in- 
troduced with the soil when the 
plant is potted; search should 
therefore be made for them (as 
well as for even more destructive 
larve) during that process. But 
they are inquisitive as well as 
curious creatures, and if a pot is 
left standing on the open border, 
they will wriggle themselves in at 
the hole made for drainage, to try 


* whether its contents are to their 


taste ornot. To prevent this in- 
trusion pot-plants set out-doors 
should be placed on a board, or on 
bricks, or on a layer of dry cinders. 

Not only do worms disfigure 
the surface of a flower-pot, but 
they rob the plants. Like every 
other living creature, they must 
feed on something ; and their diet 
is earth, which they afterwards 
reject impoverished of some of its 
nutritive elements. The better 
the worms are fed, the worse will 
the flowers fare. They may often 
be dislodged by a sudden fright. 
Perhaps in changing the place of 
a pot you may give it a slight 
blow quite unintentionally, and a 
bright-red tenant, of whose pre- 
sence you were unaware, will 
emerge in all haste to escape from 
fancied danger. Present him im- 
mediately, as a treat, to your gold 
fish. By tapping the pot or dis- 
turbing the earth with a stick the 
worm will sometimes show his 
nose above ground, Seize him, 
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and pull him out firmly but 
gradually; for if he breaks, the 
remaining half will form a new 
head, and become a perfect worm. 
If he succeeds in drawing him- 
self back unhurt, you will not 
easily play him the same trick 
again. He is as cunning as you 
are, and knows what you are at. 
Suddenly dosing a pot with quite 
warm water, but not hot enough to 
injure the roots, will sometimes 
make a worm shift his quarters 
for fear of being scalded the next 
time of watering. 

The aphis or fly, ‘ our little 
green brother who lives on the 
rose,’ if a single one is permitted 
to live, soon multiplies into an 
annoyance. Smoking the plants 
infested, as they stand in your 
window, is useless except in af- 
fording a lady a pretext for per- 
mitting, perhaps asking, a gentle- 
man to puff his cigar in her pre- 
sence. Green fly can be effectually 
smoked off only in a well-closed 
greenhouse, or, for want of that, 
in a large chest in which the 
plants may be shut up with a lit- 
tle smouldering tobacco. Branches 
badly attacked may be smeared, 
and thereby cleared, with a brush 
soaked in a strong infusion of to- 
bacco; but it discolours for a 
while the shoots to which it is 
applied, and, moreover, stains fair 
fingers. Slighter visitations of 
the insects may be kept down by 
continually brushing them off with 
a small clean painter’s brush kept 
for the purpose. Take care, how- 
ever, that each aphis dislodged 
has no further chance of rising 
in the world, and that ‘ when he 
falls, he falls like Lucifer, never 
to hope again.’ For, feeble as he 
looks, he has sufficient claws and 
energy to justify the naturalist 
who referred him to the Hookey- 
Walker genus. 

Brown or turtle scale is a still 
more displeasing insect pest, to 
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which orange-trees, camellias, and 
even evergreen ferns are liable, 
often caught in and brought from 
infested greenhouses. Therefore, 
when buying such plants, look 
sharp to see that they are clean. 
If you discover that your orange- 
or lemon-tree is thus disfigured, 
paint all its leaves and stems with 
a mixture of soft soap and tobacco- 
juice ; wash it off next day with 
@ sponge and tepid water, and 
watch closely, for some time after- 
wards, that none of the culprits 
have escaped to leave behind 
them lineal descendants. What 
a heap of trouble! Certainly; but 
in household horticulture the 
trouble constitutes part of the 
pleasure. Gardening operations 
may have a beginning, but they 
have no end. A good and hearty 
gardener can never say, ‘I have 
done now ; everything is finished 
off for the present ; there is nothing 
more to bother me for to-day, to- 
morrow, or the day after; I can 
run away for a week or go to sleep 
for a fortnight.’ Cultivated plants, 
especially pot-plants, are insatiable 
in their demands upon your atten- 
tion. Like babies hard to get to 
sleep, they dislike being left alone. 

Not a few houses (more per- 
haps in provincial towns than in 
London) have a back yard, at the 
bottom of which is some sort of 
out-building—scullery or wash- 
house—to which the family often 
goto and fro. By promoting this 
appendage to the rank of a back 
or second kitchen and connecting 
it with the house by a lean-to 
covered passage with glazed roof 
and front, in the first place the 
real kitchen is relieved by an 
annex which the mistress can visit 
and inspect without catching cold ; 
and secondly, the glass corridor 
will render good service ‘as a 
greenhouse. The warmth from 
the house and the back kitchen 
will keep out ordinary frosts. In 
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summer you may make it as gay 
as you please with the whole list 
of conservatory flowers to choose 
from, and it need not be anything 
like bare in winter. I have seen 
excellent grapes grown in such a 

, whose utility is obvious 
while its beauty is acknowledged 
at very first sight. The longer 
and broader it can be made, the 
more effective it becomes. 

E. 8. D. 


P.S. The camphor laurel, ob- 
tained from Van Houtte’s, of 


Ghent, is growing admirably, and 
may be safely recommended to 
lovers of indoor evergreens. Hya- 
cinthus candicans, a noble species 
from the Cape, in a large pot, is 
throwing up its flower-stem, which 
ought to attain a yard in height 
and carry a dozen or so of snow- 
white bells. As it blooms in 
August or September, the amateur 
can now decide whether it tempts 
him or not. There are hopes of 
its proving hardy in the British 
Isles; to ascertain which, you 
must buy it and try it. 
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Ir is almost useless to tell you the 
story, because I know you will 
not believe it. Ihave not alluded 
to the circumstances for the last 
twenty years, and I quite intended 
never to speak of them again ; but 
our conversation has taken such 
an extraordinary turn that I will 
tell you the story exactly as the 
event happened to me; and my 
only stipulation is that when you 
have heard it, you will make no 
comment. I don’t ask you to be- 


lieve it, because I know that 
ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred never would; but whatever 
you may think, I will tell you 
truly and conscientiously what 


occurred. 

It is more easy to say that a 
period of twenty years has elapsed 
in a novel than it is to recall the 
same period to the memory in 
real life. However, twenty years 
ago I was a very young man. Like 
most young men, I was hard up. 
I had just passed my final exam- 
ination,and had been duly dubbed 
a lawyer and made a gentleman 
by Act of Parliament. One day, 
as I was anxiously reading the 
pages of the Law Times, looking 
out for something to do, I came 
across an advertisement, setting 
forth in glowing language the fact 
that, in a country market-town, 
within about thirty miles from 
London, there was a small lawyer's 
practice (capable of great extension 
by an energetic young man, the 
advertisement averred) which was 
to be sold for a mere trifle. In 
those days I had greater confi- 
dence in my own abilities than I 
have at present, and the perusal 
of this ‘legal ‘fiction’ (for I can 


call it nothing else) fired my young 
imagination. I saw myself in- 
stalled in a cheerful and business- 
like office, overlooking a quaint 
old-fashioned street, and shaded 
by tall trees growing at the back 
of the house. I imagined myself 
as the registrar of the County 
Court, and the receptacle of the 
family secrets of all the farmers 
for miles round. I said to myself 
that I was not ambitious, that I 
cared little for the worry and 
anxiety of the busy town. A 
quiet useful country life, the es- 
teemed friend of the rector, and 
the husband ofa loving wife— 
these were my desires, and they 
all seemed to me to be included 
within the six-line paragraph in 
the newspaper. 

To hesitate was to lose the 
chance of a lifetime. ‘There is a 
tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,’ I remarked. Therefore I 
at once wrote to the address indi- 
cated in the advertisement. After 
a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence, I became the purchaser 
of the practice; and after paying 
for it, found. myself with five 
pounds’ hard cash, and thousands 
of pounds in imagination. I de- 
cided that it would be unwise to 
allow the grass to grow under my 
feet ; and so, without losing any 
time, I packed up all my earthly 
treasures (which I found would 
easily go within the compass of 
my portmanteau), and started from 
the London terminus for my des- 
tination. 

In about half an hour I arrived 
at a pretty-looking country station, 
where I alighted, and, taking ad- 
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vantage of a ruin of a *bus which 
was drawn by a wheezy and low- 
spirited horse, I soon found my- 
self in the middle of the town of 
H——. I immediately went to 
the lodgings I had previously 
secured ; and after being delighted 
with their cleanliness and neat- 
ness, I sallied forth to inspect my 
office. In a few minutes I arrived 
at the place, and was ushered into 
my premises by a very young and 
light-haired clerk, who kindly 
gave up his pastime of sliding 
down the banisters, in order to 
show me over the offices. Here, 
too, everything looked clean and 
business-like, and the number of 
bundles and papers ostentatiously 
displayed all over the office filled 
me with bright pictures of the 
future. Having completed my 
survey, I went to see the town. 
Here, at least, my visions were 
fulfilled. The long straggling 
street planted with trees, and ter- 
minating in a large square filled 
with farmers’ and agricultural im- 
plements, was almost exactly what 
I had imagined in my daydreams, 
Turning down a quiet and narrow 
side-street, I found myself in front 
of a splendid church, round which 
clustered old-fashioned cottages 
and houses. The town was every- 
where interspersed with trees, and 
the whole place, lighted up as it 
was by the warm glow of the 
setting sun, looked simply charm- 
ing. 

The next day was Sunday, so 
I went to church. The interior 
was no doubt quite equal to the 
exterior, which had impressed me 
so much on the previous evening ; 
but I did not notice it. The 
singing of the surpliced choir 
was, I daresay, excellent; but I 
did not join in it (although my 
voice was an excellent tenor at 
that time). The sermon was, I 
have little doubt, an excessively 
telling and practical one, but I 
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did not listen to it; for, to tell 
you the truth, a great change had 
come over me since I arrived at 
H . I had fallen in love. 
She was sitting opposite to me, 
dressed entirely in black. I can- 
not describe her to you, and I 
would not if I could, because 
whatever impression my words 
might convey to you, it would 
fall so short of the picture in my 
mind that I should hate myself 
for having slandered her to you. 
I don’t mean to say, as they do 
in novels, that she was gloriously 
beautiful, or anything of that 
sort; but what I mean is that 
her sweet pale face and the grace- 
ful outline of her figure so im- 
pressed me, and called up all the 
good feelings in my nature, that, 
without waiting to inquire what 
the deep crape she wore meant, 
or whether her affections were in 
any way previously occupied, 


‘without the slightest hesitation, 


I gave her all my love. Ah, it’s 
a long time ago! (Have another 
glass of port, old man ; the nights 
draw in now, and it’s getting 
chilly.) 

Sitting at my dinner and think- 
ing over the events of the morn- 
ing, I came to the conclusion that 
it was the duty of every man, and 
especially of a country lawyer, to 
support the Church, ‘as by law 
established ; and accordingly, 
contrary to my usual custom, I 
again went to church in the even- 
ing, She was there. I forget 
the text. After service, as I had 
nothing particular to do, I—well, 
I don’t know that it is worth 
while to beat about tie bush for 
an expression—I foliowed her 
home. She knocked at a large 
and handsome house; and after 
she had been admitted by a man- 
servant, I casually walked past 
the door in an unconcerned man- 
ner, and noticed ‘Dr. Stanton’ 
engraved on the plate. Then I 
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turned in for the night; and the 
following day I settled down to 
work: but I grieve to say that 
the matter uppermost in my mind 
was how to obtain an introduction 
to Dr. Stanton. At length I 
accomplished this. I forget ex- 
actly how it was done ; but it is 
easy enough, as you know, in a 
country town. The doctor was 
a very agreeable man, and had a 
large practice ; and after a week 
or so of nodding and chatting 
about the weather, the crops, and 
the ministry, he asked me to din- 
ner. I do not wish to make a 
love-story of this, because my 
object in telling it is to prove to 
you that ‘there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,’ 
and not to expose to you my own 
foolishness. 

Well, I went to dine with the 
doctor, and was duly introduced 
to his niece, Clara Stanton. She 
was still in black, and appeared 
low-spirited; but she received me 
very kindly, and during the course 
of the evening we had a pleasant 
chat together. She was well read, 
not at all bashful, and fortunately, 
as I happened to have just finished 
reading a book in which she was 
particularly interested, we began 
talking at once. Miss Stanton, I 
could see, was interested in the 
conversation, and brightened up 
considerably, so that on my leav- 
ing she expressed a wish that I 
would lend her the book we had 
been chatting about, which, as 
you may imagine, I was only too 
happy to do, especially as it made 
such a good excuse for calling 
again. The doctor was to all ap- 
pearance very pleased, and hoped 
he would see me there often. I 
said I hoped he would. 

As time went on, I discovered 
that Miss Stanton was an orphan, 
and had very little money of her 
own. The doctor was her guar- 
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dian, and appeared excessively 
fond of her. I was a constant 
visitor at the house, and my love 
increased more and more each day. 
Clara always appeared pleased to 
see me, and by a thousand little 
ways showed an especial interest 
in me.. I was young then, and 
took all these ‘signs of the times’ 
in a straightforward way, and 
thought that, even if she did not 
love me then, she was drifting 
that way. And so a year passed 
by. I was happy in my love, and 
I was young; and the love and 
the happiness were quite sufficient 
to counterbalance the anxiety that 
I suffered in another direction. 

That business was a delusion 
and asnare. I was an energetic 
young man, but I did not extend 
the practice. Not that it was my 
fault ; I should have extended the 
practice if there had been a prac- 
tice to extend, but unfortunately 
there wasn’t. The light-haired 
youth, who, I subsequently dis- 
covered, possessed the quality of 
lightness in his head and fingers 
as well as in his hair, gave me a 
most impressive and solemn warn- 
ing at the end of a week, and left 
me alone in my glory a month 
after my arrival. The papers 
turned out on examination to be 
as deceptive as the youth. I grieve 
to expose the hollowness of man- 
kind, but those papers were simply 
and emphatically dummies. Like 
conjuring tricks when you once 
knew them, ‘there was nothing 
in them.’ And consequently my 
visions (as most pleasant visions 
do) faded away, and at the end of 
twelve months I found myself 
minus money, plus love. 

I determined to put an end to 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
one way or the other. Therefore 
one evening when I was alone 
with Clara I told her how I loved 
her. I know you can understand 
that itis painful even yet to recall 
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these circumstances, and so I shall 
tell you nothing but what is ab- 
solutely necessary to my story. 
Miss Stanton seemed almost be- 
wildered when first it dawned up- 
on her that I wished her to be my 
wife ; then, when she fully under- 
stood my meaning, in a kind and 
yet firm manner she declined my 
proposals, adding that I had been 
a good friend to her ever since we 
were first acquainted, and she re- 
gretted that I had misconstrued 
actions, which she had intended 
merely as tokens of good-will, 
into hopes that she could ever 
regard me with any warmer feel- 
ings than those of a friend. She 
told me (and I can remember to 
this day how her beauty and grief 
affected me) that she had for some 
years been engaged to be married 
to a young officer in the navy, but 
that he had recently been drowned 
during a heavy storm which his 
ship had encountered. She ex- 


plained to me that he was the 
person for whom she always wore 
mourning, and in broken accents 
told me how she could never love 


another. After this I could of 
course say nothing further to her ; 
and upon apologising for my want 
of thought in not first ascertaining 
how it was she always appeared 
in black, I left her with feelings 
which, thank Heaven, one does 
not often experience. 

Miss Stanton’s refusal of my 
offer, coupled with the extremely 
discouraging nature of my busi- 
ness, induced me to make up my 
mind to leave H—— without any 
delay. The business was not worth 
anything, and so I had no trouble 
on my mind as regards disposing 
of it. 

One morning, a few days after 
the event I have just related, I 
was settling up a few odd things 
in the office previous to my depar- 
ture, when Dr. Stanton was an- 
nounced. He entered, and seeing 
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the nature of my preparations, he 
said, 
‘Why, you don’t mean to say 
you are going to leave us? 

* Yes,’ I answered, ‘I am. The 
law is all very well, but if you 
don’t have any of the profits to 
counterbalance its proverbial de- 
lay, you fare rather badly. I've 
given this place a fair trial for 
twelve months. I don’t particu- 
larly care about the business, I 
have gained a good experience by 
the affair, and at twenty-four one 
need not be downhearted. I don’t 
mind about the business.’ 

‘Then what do you mind about? 
inquired the doctor; ‘ for it is easy 
to see by your manner that there 
is something the matter with you.’ 

I could not deny it; and as I 
felt horribly downhearted and 
troubled, I made a clean breast 
and told the doctor all about it. 

He started and, I thought, 


. turned a little pale at my story ; 


but quickly recovering himself, he 
answered in a kindly manner, ‘I 
am very sorry; I wish you had 
consulted me first. But, however, 
least said on such a subject as this 
is soonest mended. I shall not 
persuade you to stay in the town 
after what has occurred ; but for 
all that, you can undertake for me 
the business on which I have 
called. I have often regretted that 
I have hitherto been unable to 
help you in your business ; but at 
length I can put something in 
your way, by which you can easily 
make a hundred or so.’ 

‘It’s like my luck,’ I answered. 
‘If this had only come a month 
ago! However, I will do all I 
can to help you, doctor, and thank 
you over and over again for all 
your kindness to me.’ 

We shook hands sympathetic- 
ally, and then the doctor told me 
his business. He said that a friend 
of his had lately died, leaving a 
large property, which had descend- 
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ed to him, he being the only male 
representative of the family sur- 
viving. But he explained to me 
that there were several distant 
relations, who were far from being 
well off ; and as the property had 
come to him unexpectedly, he had 
decided to sell it all, and then 
divide the proceeds between the 
poorer relations, of course taking 
a fair share himself. 

I complimented him on his 
generosity, but he cut me short 
by saying, 

‘The place is situated near to 
C , Which, as you know, is 
more than two hundred miles from 
here. What I want you.to do is 
to go at once to C and make 
all arrangements about the sale of 
the property, and particularly 
to get a valuer to go over it with 
you. You shall have the deeds 


on your return to get the legal 
part of the affair ready.’ 


Then giving me the names of 
some first-class auctioneers in 
Cc , Dr. Stanton departed. 

Glad to do anything which 
might divert my thoughts from 
the painful subject upon which 
they were concentrated, I at once 
started for C It was late 
at night when I arrived there; 
and as nothing could be done 
then, I immediately went to bed. 
Next morning I called upon the 
auctioneers and explained my 
business. They could not go with 
me then to survey the property, 
but we made an arrangement for 
the ensuing day; and as I did 
not know a soul in the place and 
had nothing to do, I said, if they 
would direct me to the house, I 
would go and look over it. They 
gave me the keys, which were in 
their possession; and after a 
pleasant four miles’ drive I reached 
my destination. There I drew 
up at a substantially-built lodge. 
The gate was opened by an old 
man, who informed me, in an- 
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swer to my inquiry, that there 
was no one in the house. I drove 
up a long winding carriage-drive, 
and at length pulled up in front 
of a large square old-fashioned- 
looking mansion situated in what 
I may almost call a dell, inasmuch 
as the garden and park rose up 
on all sides round the house and 
were thickly wooded with shrubs. 
The whole looked deserted and 
forlorn, and the bright hot mid- 
summer sun, which shone with 
great power and heat, seemed 
rather to add to the loneliness 
than otherwise. 

I placed the key in the door 
and with some difficulty turned 
it. The door swung back on its 
hinges with a harsh grating sound, 
and involuntarily I felt a horrible 
feeling of loneliness come over 
me. Almost instinctively I turned 
round ; nothing met my eyes but 
the quiet country bathed in the 
sunshine, and then, laughing at 
myself for my cowardice, I entered 
the house and closed the door 
after me. It was completely 
furnished; but all the furniture 
and chandeliers were covered, 
and the carpets were rolled up in 
a corner. I wandered on from 
the hall to the dining-room, then 
into the drawing-room, my foot- 
steps echoing through the whole 
building. I was making memo- 
randa in my pocket-book of things 
I wanted to ask the auctioneer. 
I can remember the whole scene 
as though it was only yesterday, 
and I swear that I had my senses 
fully about me. I looked at my 
watch and found it was half-past 
twelve; then I went up the lonely 
stairs and stood on the landing. 
Opposite to me was a long corri- 
dor of bedroom-doors, at the end 
of which another passage crossed 
it at right angles. There was 
little light in the passage I was 
looking down; but the other 
passage was lighted by some win- 
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dows which were out of sight, so 
that the end of the passage in 
which I was standing was brightly 
illuminated. 

No sooner had I ascended the 
stairs and noticed the particulars 
I have before mentioned, when 
suddenly I felt an involuntary 
repetition of the feeling I had 
experienced at the door, and by 
some horrible fascination my 
attention was fastened on the 
light at the end of the passage. 
Now is your time to laugh if you 
like, but I don’t feel like laugh- 
ing, although it all happened 
twenty years ago; but as I was 
standing in that passage, by 
Heaven, I saw Clara Stanton 
come out of one of the bedrooms 
and walk down the passage! I 
felt my heart give one great leap 
into my mouth, and then it 
seemed to stop beating. My blood 
rushed all through me with a hot 
flush, and then I was cold as stone. 


I grasped the banisters for sup- 


port and looked again. There 
was no mistaking it. Clara 
Stanton was walking slowly down 
the dark passage. Presently she 
emerged into the light part at the 
end, and turned her face towards 
me. I have told you that she 
always looked sad; but the utter 
misery and wretchedness on her 
face at that moment, I shall never 
forget. Slowly she passed across 
the end of the passage, and then 
the wall hid her and she was 
gone. 

Soon my senses returned to me, 
and shouting ‘Clara, Clara!’ I ran 
to the bedroom-door from which 
I had seen her come. I had 
expected to find it ‘open; but it 
was locked, although I know I 
had seen her come through it. 
Again the supernatural dread 
caught hold of me, and without 
& moment’s thought I ran out of 
the house, It was hours before I 
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recovered my equanimity, and 
even then nothing would have 
again persuaded me to have any- 
thing to do with that lonely 
house, and so by the next train I 
returned to H . 

The following day 1 sent a note 
over to Dr. Stanton, and asked 
him to call at my office ; but the 
messenger returned with a reply 
to the effect that the doctor was 
unable to come. Miss Stanton 
had died suddenly on the previous 
day. My feelings had been so 
wrought upon, that I can hardly 
say the news surprised me, although 
you may imagine my sorrow. 
I immediately hastened to the 
doctor, and found the good man 
in the greatest trouble. I told 
him what had happened to me, 
and he turned as white as a 
sheet. 

For some moments he could 
hardly speak. At length he 


-managed to ask me if I recollected 


the time when I had seen Miss 
Stanton. I told him half-past 
twelve at noon. 

‘That was exactly the time 
she died,’ he answered. 

Then he told me her story. 
The property which had descended 
to the doctor belonged to the 
young naval officer she had loved. 
They had known each other from 
childhood, and were fondly de- 
voted. When the young man 
came of age they were formally 
engaged, and there had been great 
rejoicings at C amongst the 
tenantry. Clara had taken part 
in them. It had been arranged 
that her lover should go for one 
more voyage before they were 
married, and that voyage was his 
last ; for he had been drowned, as 
I have before told you, and Clara 
had been heart-broken ever since. 
The doctor knew she was ill, but 
he had no idea how dangerously. 
The day she had died, and on 
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which I saw her spirit, was the 
anniversary of the day on which 
she had heard of her lover's 
death. 

There is nothing more to tell. 
The doctor sold the property, but 
I had nothing to do with it. 


A Visit to the Caverns of Han, in Belgium. 


What it was I saw, I don’t know; 
why I saw it, I don’t know ; but 
never you assert again, old man, 
that it is impossible for a ghost 
to appear by daylight. I know 
it is possible, because I’ve seen 
one. 





A VISIT TO THE CAVERNS OF HAN, IN BELGIUM. 


Leavinc the Hétel Biron at 
Rochefort, the road turns to the 
right after two and a half miles, 
passing through a picturesque val- 
ley, and gradually ascending until 
a point is reached overlooking the 
village of Han-sur-Lesse. Here 
a steep descent brings one to the 
Hotel de la Belle Vue, from which 
we started for the Grotte de Han, 
having first bespoken seats at the 
table @héte. 

The entrance to these wonder- 
ful caverns is at a considerable 
height on the slope of the hill, at 
some little distance from the vil- 
lage. A party of about twelve 
persons, including myself and 
friend, with one guide to each 
three persons, entered the cavern. 
The guide under whose care we 
found ourselves was a child of 
about four years old ; the paraffin 
lamp he carried was consequently 
just under our noses. Another 
drawback, besides the smell of 
the lamp, was the exceeding slip- 
periness of the ground, which 
constantly brought ‘ Attention au 
marche!’ from our juvenile guide, 
shouted in a shrill treble voice ; 
or ‘ Attention a la téte !’ from the 
men, spoken in a deep bass. 

How I wish that I could con- 


vey to the mind of the reader 
some faint idea of these marvellous 
caverns! Passage after passage, 
room after room, followed one an- 
other for four hours in the very 
bowels of the earth, each chamber 
decked with the most beautiful 
stalactite formations, or supported 
by natural columns, some of pure 
white marble, and glistening with 
the moisture from all sides. Fanci- 
ful forms, resembling in their 
quaintness things one reads of 
only in the gnome kingdom, rise 
from the ground or hang pendent 
from the roof. The ‘Tréne de 
Pluton,’ ‘ Boudoir de Proserpine,’ 
‘Galerie de la Grenouille,’ are some 
of the names given to these curious 
formations. But when, after many 
windings through innumerable 
passages, we came to the splendid 
‘Salle du Déme,’ our wonder and 
admiration came toa climax. This 
magnificent chamber rises to a 
height of sixty feet. Its vast pro- 
portions were brought out to great 
advantage by the guides, who, 
torch in hand, ascended by natural 
steps nearly to the summit, whilst 
others lit up the scene from be- 
low. 

At this moment the fantastic 
weirdness of the tout ensemble was 
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perfect. One extraordinary fea- 
ture of these caverns is the con- 
tinuous sound of rushing water 
heard from the river Lesse, which 
runs completely through the ca- 
verns, forming for itself an under- 
ground passage through the hill. 
The water, when reached, looks 
cold and dark indeed, and reminds 
one forcibly of Dante’s Inferno. 
Charon’s boat is ready, and we 
step on board. Gradually a pale 
light begins to steal in ; the lamps 
are extinguished. One can scarce- 
ly believe that it is daylight we 
see creeping in, so like is it to the 
pale moonlight. Suddenly a fear- 
ful noise is heard, louder than any 
thunder, which dies away again 
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in low rumblings; it is the gun 
fired by the guides to awaken the 
echoes of the cavern. The noise 
is simply appalling. Nearer and 
nearer we approach the light, and 
again, after four hours’ darkness, 
we see, framed like a picture by 
the cavern’s mouth, the bright 
sunlight and the green fields. 

Have we been in another world? 
One might almost fancy so; but 
the stern reality of feeing the 
guides soon dispels the illusion. 
Table @héte followed, to which 
we did ample justice. 

Let me, in conclusion, urge any 
who may find themselves at Je- 
melle or Rochefort to make a point 
of seeing the Grotto of Han. 





THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


— @—— 


STENOCHROMY. 


A new process for printing a 
number of colours at the same 
time, so as to produce a kind of 
chromo-lithograph, has been re- 
cently invented by Mr. Otto 
Radde of Hamburg, and brought 
out under the name of ‘ steno- 
chromy.’ This formed the subject 
of an interesting paper recently 
read before the Society of Arts. 
In the ordinary process of chromo- 
lithography, each different colour 
is laid on by an impression from 
a different stone, so that if a dozen 
shades are required twelve dif- 
ferent stones must be used. Of 
course the difficulty of obtaining 
exact coincidence between the 
spots where the adjacent or over- 
lapping colours are applied, and 
the number of imperfect prints 
caused by some slight failure in 
applying the different colours at 
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precisely the right relative points, 
increase with the number of stones 
employed ; so that when twenty- 
five to thirty stones are used, and 
a sheet of paper is passed over 
them as many times, the difficuity 
of adjusting each time the position 
of the paper on the stones so that 
it should not be out of place 
by so much as the fiftieth of an 
inch causes a large percentage of 
spoilt copies from what is techni- 
cally termed ‘ faulty registration.’ 
Again, the cost of preparing a 
large number of different parts of 
the total design on a number of 
different stones, and of altering 
and correcting such stones as may 
be in some way defective on the 
first drawing, is a very serious 
item. The total cost of producing 
three hundred copies of a picture 
thirty-nine by twenty-seven inches, 
requiring twenty-five to thirty 
stones, each measuring forty-five 
N 
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by thirty-three inches, amounts to 
about 500/.; and even in the copies 
thus produced there is byno means 
mathematical similarity between 
any pair of them, inasmuch as it 
is impossible to avoid differences 
in the thicknesses of colour laid 
on in some one or other of the 
various impressions from the dif- 
ferent stones, as well as minute 
shades of difference due to slight 
alterations in the different posi- 
tions of the various successive im- 
pressions. A process was brought 
out some time ago by Messrs. 
Johnson which was intended to 
supersede the necessity of using 
so many stones by producing a 
picture at one impression. In this 
process blocks of prepared colour 
were pieced together after the 
fashion of mosaic-work on the 
modern boxes, &c., ornamented 
with what is known as‘ Tunbridge- 
ware’: by printing off from the 
compound block thus prepared 
the required picture is produced 
in different colours, resembling a 
device in Berlin wool-work or a 
dissected puzzle. The chief ob- 
jection to this process is that deli- 
cate gradations of tint are very 
difficult to produce; each little 
colour-block prints off a sharp 
definite outline, so that a proper 
blending of colours into one regu- 
lar gradation is almost impossible. 
The prepared colour-blocks used 
in the composition of this kind of 
picture are formed by forcing 
the soft pigments through a 
mould ; a modification of the pro- 
cess consists in producing the 
compound colour-block in con- 
siderable thickness, and then 
shaving off from it thin veneers, 
which are applied to wood, paste- 
board, &c. This modification was 
shown at the Exhibition of 1872, 
but neither the modification nor 
the process itself appears to have 
come into anything like general 
use. The new process of steno- 
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chromy is something the same in 
principle, but differs in several im- 
portant points. In the first place, 
the coloured compositions used 
are prepared by a special process 
in such a way that all the different 
pigments have about the consist- 
ence of butter on a cool day, and 
have identically the same specific 
gravity and yielding power ; they 
must melt when exposed to a 
certain degree of heat, and must 
retain their original shade and 
brilliancy so perfeetly that neither 
heat, sunlight, atmospheric action, 
nor analogous natural causes shall 
deteriorate them. These latter 
conditions are obtained by select- 
ing only the best colouring mat- 
ters known to be possessed of the 
required stability ; of course this 
adds somewhat to the cost. In- 
ferior and low-priced chromo- 
lithographs are often prepared 
with cheap colours not able to 
resist these altering influences, 
and hence such pictures are apt to 
fade and change in course of time. 
The colours being incorporated 
with the fatty and oleaginous 
materials so as to produce mix- 
tures of a soapy consistency, the 
mixture is rendered fluid by heat 
on a tinned copper pan provided 
with a handle and a beak or spout 
for pouring; a frame of the size 
of the picture to be produced and 
about two inches deep is provided, 
and the pigment of the colour in- 
tended to form the groundwork of 
the picture is poured in, being pre- 
vented from running all over the 
frame to those spots where the 
particular colour is not required 
by slips of wood. The composition 
soon sets; the outline of the pic- 
ture bordering on the groundwork 
is then traced on the solidified 
mass, and the colour cut away to 
outlines by means of a sharp knife 
held in a jointed frame like a lazy- 
tongs, which insures an exact 
vertical direetion, whilst allowing 
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the knife to travel freely in any 
required lateral direction. An- 
other colour-composition is then 
poured in, and a new outline again 
eut away; and so on until the 
picture is completed so far as the 
arrangement of the colour-masses 
is concerned. By means of a 
truly horizontal knife the upper 
surface is now levelled : the ma- 
terial on which the impression is 
to be made is then placed on the 
plane surface so obtained, and 
rollers passed over the whole with 
slight pressure ; a film of colours is 
thus transferred to the paper, &c., 
employed. Another sheet is simi- 
larly printed in the same way, and 
so on, the total number of impres- 
sions thus yielded depending on 
the thickness of the compound 
colour-mass, which of course be- 
comes slightly thinner after each 
impression on account of the re- 
moval of the film of colours from 
the upper surface. 
allow for this gradual diminution 
in thickness special machinery is 
requisite for a slight raising up 
of the colour-block on each im- 
pression, so as to keep the upper 
surface always in the same posi- 
tion relatively to the guides which 
support the rollers. A peculiar 
kind of paper made from clean 
cotton rags is required to give the 
best results ; just before use this 
is damped with a special resinous 
solution, and is then passed over 
a heated surface so as to allow 
any excess of moisture to evapo- 
rate. Where a high degree of 
finish is required in the picture 
thus produced the device adopted 
in chromo-lithography is employ- 
ed, viz. printing over the series 
of colours constituting the picture 
itself a monochromatic film tech- 
nically termed an ‘ overprint.’ 
More than one overprint in dif- 
ferent monochromes may be em- 
ployed if required. The ‘blend- 
ing-plates’ required to add on 
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these monochromes of course in- 
crease the cost of the process; 
but this is also the case with the 
ordinary chromo-lithographic pro- 
cess, in which precisely the same 
overprints would be requisite for 
a given picture prepared by that 
process as would be were the 
picture executed by stenochromy. 
The great object ofthese overprints 
is to cause the colours apparently 
to blend harmoniously and gradu- 
ally one with the other, as well 
as to mellow and soften the tints 
generally. Specimens of pictures 
executed on paper, thick cloth, 
furniture, gobelins, and the like 
by the new process have been ex- 
hibited, quite equal to the finest 
chromo-lithographs in execution 
and softness. With proper artistic 
execution of the underprint and 
stenochrome proper, and of the 
overprints, landscapes, water- 
colour paintings, &c., may be 
faithfully reproduced with all the 
softness and naturalness of tint 
that can be desired, the stiffness 
and hardness usually observable 
in printed copies being wholly 
avoided. A considerable part of 
the successful execution depends, 
without doubt, on the proper 
selection of the colouring matters 
employed in the production of the 
original colour-blocks; and one 
great advantage of the process is 
that each successive print must of 
necessity be mathematically the 
same in point of colour, outline, 
tone, and execution generally. 
As regards cost, it was stated that 
notwithstanding the various costly 
items in the process, a stenochro- 
matic printer could, if he desired, 
work at about one-third or one- 
fourth of the cost of the litho- 
grapher. 


FAC-SIMILE TELEGRAMS. 


Amongst the problems which 
have engaged the attention of te- 
legraph engineers for some years 
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is the subject of sending telegrams 
which shall be the exact fac-simile 
reproduction of the original mes- 
sage and of the handwriting of 
the sender ; and various modes of 
arriving at this result have from 
time to time been proposed. One 
of the earliest of these depends 
on the principles involved in the 
ordinary instruments, by which 
the message is printed on che- 
mically prepared paper, through 
which the current of electricity 
is made to flow in such a manner 
as to cause a decomposition of 
the chemicals contained in the 
paper, and so to develop colour. 
The paper being moved on by 
machinery (the motion of which 
is controlled by the electric cur- 
rent), the message is printed on 
the paper in the Morse alphabet 
of lines and dots, the length of the 
lines, &c., simply depending on 
the duration of the passage of the 
current, an instantaneous current 
producing a dot, and a current 
passing for a somewhat longer pe- 
riod giving rise toa line. In order 
to make the printed message a fac- 
simile of the one sent, the method 
is modified in the following way: 
the message is written on a sheet 
of tinfoil, or other conducting sub- 
stance, with a quickly-drying re- 
sinous ink, non-conducting when 
dry ; this prepared message is then 
placed in the sending-machine, 
which is so constructed that a 
thin bluntly-pointed metal slip is 
made to pass successively over 
every part of the paper by a kind 
of zigzag movement, not unlike 
the ploughing of a level field by a 
skilful hand, all the furrows being 
perfectly parallel and equidistant. 
Wherever the metal slip passes 
over the resinous ink the current 


is of necessity interrupted; whilst 
a continuous current flows as 
long as the metal touches the tin- 
foil. At the far end, a similar 
slip of metal is made to act as a 
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pen, conveying the current through 
chemically prepared paper, which 
is traversed by the pen in pre- 
cisely the same way as the tinfoil 
at the far end is by the receiving 
pointed slip of metal, the two in- 
struments working synchronously. 
Whenever the current is inter- 
rupted by the passage of the re- 
ceiving point over the resinous ink, 
the pen ceases to write, as it were ; 
so that ultimately every part of 
the chemically prepared paper is 
coloured by the passage of the 
current except those portions cor- 
responding in position on the pa- 
per to the resinous ink-marks on 
the tinfoil at the sending end of 
the telegraph line; in this way, 
therefore, a fac-simile of the origi- 
nal writing is obtained in white 
on a blue ground, supposing the 
chemicals in the paper are (as is 
usually the case) such as to de- 
velop Prussian blue by the passage 
of electricity. The importance of 
obtaining accurate duplicates of 
original messages is in certain 
instances very great, especially 
where figures involving monetary 
transactions are wired; an error 
on the part of a telegraph clerk 
might lead to very serious conse- 
quences. For instance, suppose a 
message is sent to a stockbroker, 
desiring him to sell out £1000 
of such and such stock; if by 
accident a 0 be dropped in the 
message, or an extra 0 be interpo- 
lated, or if, as is stated to have 
once occurred, the sign £ be 
transmitted as a 7 (making in the 
above supposed case 71,0007. in- 
stead of 1000/.), clearly great in- 
convenience and pecuniary loss 
might result ; and hence it is often 
well worth a sender’s while to pay 
a considerably higher price for a 
telegram which will exactly re- 
produce his written directions. Of 
course the sending of a fac-simile 
message by such a process as the 
above requires the use of the tele- 
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graph wire for a longer time than 
when the message is sent in the 
ordinary way, and therefore must 
be paid for at a higher rate. A 
modification of this process was 
exhibited in action at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition. By this me- 
thod, due to Messrs. W. E. Sawyer 
, and J. G. Smith, it is now ren- 
dered possible to transmit with 
ease, not only fac-similes of hand- 
writing, but alsodiagrams, weather- 
charts, and the like, and indeed 
any kind of writing or drawing 
that can be put upon paper : tele- 
grams in cipher or in hierogly- 
phics are exactly reproduced with- 
out chance of error, the whole 
process of sending requiring but a 
short period. In this modifica- 
tion ordinary paper is used for the 
message, an ink being employed 
containing glycerine, or some oily 
substance which will not dry; 
powdered shellac is dusted over 


the writing as soon as finished, and ~ 


the surplus dust blown away. The 
paper, with shellac adhering to all 
written parts, but nowhere else, is 
then pressed face downwards on to 
a hot zinc plate, so that the shellac 
becomes transferred to the zinc: 
the zine plate is then bent into a 
cylinder, which is placed in the 
sending-machine and brought into 
contact with a steel point which 
has a vertical motion guided by a 
rack, and a screw placed on the 
axis of the zinc cylinder, which is 
made to revolve by clockwork. In 
this way the steel point is made to 
touch every part of the zine cy- 
linder successively in a spiral line. 
At the far end, a piece of chemi- 
cally prepared paper is made to re- 
volve synchronously in a precisely 
analogous receiving instrument : 
whenever the receiving steel point 
touches the shellac on this zinc 
cylinder the current is interrupted 
and the chemically prepared paper 
left white at the far end; whilst, 
just as in the old process, wherever 
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the receiving-point touches the 
conducting surface between the 
writing marks, the current flows 
and the paper is stained at the 
other end. This process has been 
recently employed in the American 
Signal Service Department for the 
telegraphic transmission of wea- 
ther-charts from the central office 
at Washington, instead of sending 
out by mail copies of these 
charts prepared at the central 
office: perfect copies are thus 
now sent in a very short period 
to places so far distant that the 
length of time required for deli- 
very by mail formerly rendered 
them of little or no value; thus 
at San Francisco and New Or- 
leans, and about a hundred more 
signal stations in the United 
States, weather-chasts showing 
the conclusions arrived atin Wash- 
ington from the consideration 
of the various meteorological re- 
ports received from the different 
observatories, can be had within a 
couple of hours of the receipt of 
these reports in Washington. 
The paper chart thus transmitted 
by telegraph is placed upon a 
clay mould of the general outline 
map required for ali the series of 
charts, and the lines representing 
the isobars (places having the 
same barometric readings) and 
isotherms (lines of equal tempera- 
ture), the force and direction of 
the wind, &c., transmitted are 
transferred to the mould by sim- 
ply tracing ; a cast of the mould 
is then made in type-metal, and 
from this cast the charts are 
printed off to any required ex- 
tent. In connection with this 
process of fac-simile telegraphy 
an ingenious method of transmit- 
ting photographs by telegraph 
deserves notice, invented and pa- 
tented some years ago by Mr. D. 
Winstanley ; although the length 
of time required in the prepara- 
tion of the transmitting apparatus 
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would prevent the use of this me- 
thod for such purposes as tele- 
graphing weather-charts, without 
taking into account other prac- 
tical difficulties connected with 
the process. This method de- 
pends for its application on two 
principles: one, that in an en- 
graving in mezzotint different 
shades are produced by the plac- 
ing of a given number of black 
dots on a given area, according to 
the actual dimensions of the dots. 
Thus, supposing there are five 
hundred circular dots per square 
inch, the shade will appear pro- 
gressively darker as the average 
diameter of each dot increases; if 
the dots be made successively one- 
hundredth, two-hundredths, three- 
hundredths of an inch in diame- 
ter, and so on, the shade becomes 
gradually darker when viewed 
from a short distance, even though 
there be absolutely the same num- 
ber of dots on each square inch in 
each case. Secondly, on the prin- 
ciple involved in the Woodbury- 
type process for multiplying pho- 
tographs by printing : in this pro- 
cess the photograph is taken, not 
upon a film of collodion prepared 
with compounds of silver as in 
ordinary photographs, but on a 
thin sheet of gelatine chemically 
prepared with chromium com- 
pounds. Wherever the light falls 
on such gelatine, the power of 
dissolving in hot water is lost; 
whilst on the shadows of the 
picture the gelatine still remains 
soluble. By pouring hot water 
on the exposed gelatine wherever 
the light has acted, the gelatine 
remains more or less unacted upon 
by the water, whilst in the sha- 
dows the gelatine is more or less 
completely washed away; accord- 
ing to the depth of shade. By 
drying this gelatine film a picture 
in a kind of intaglio is obtained, 
the depressions corresponding to 
the shadows, the parts more or 
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less in relief to the lights. In 
the Woodbury process this dried 
picture is pressed against a sheet 
of metal, so as te transfer the im- 
pression thereto ; when, by print- 
ing off in a transparent coloured 
ink of appropriate hue, a beautiful 
negative of the photograph is ob- 
tained, the lights of the picture 
taking more ink than the shadows 
(inasmuch as on the metal plate 
the lights of the original are re- 
presented by the deeper intaglios 
and the shadows by the parts in 
relief, just the reverse of the ge- 
latine mould), and hence printing 
off darker. In order to obtain 
positives the process is somewhat 
varied ; either an ordinary silver 
photograph is first taken and then 
transferred to gelatine, yielding a 
gelatine mould in which the lights 
of the original picture are cavities 
and shadows reliefs; so that by 
transferring the impression on this 
gelatine to metal and printing 
from the metal positives are atonce 
obtained ; or the original gelatine 
negative is moulded in plaster 
or some analogous substance, and 
the metal mould taken from this ; 
or the first metal impression is 
made to furnish another, reversed 
by pressure, electrotyping, or the 
like. The application of these 
principles to the Winstanley pro- 
cess for transmitting photographs 
by telegraph is as follows : a pho- 
tograph is taken on prepared ge- 
latine, and treated with hot water 
so as finally to obtain the picture 
in intaglio and relief; a frame 
containing a large number of pre- 
cisely similar wires ground down 
to points so as gradually to taper 
(exactly as pins do) is then placed 
over the hardened gelatine with 
the points downwards, and the 
whole gently tapped until the 
points have exactly accommodated 
themselves to the contour of the 
surface of the gelatine picture. 
By tightening screws, the wires 
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are then firmly fixed in position in 
the frame. The under surface of 
points is then filed down truly 
horizontal. Of course those points 
which rested on projecting por- 
tions of the gelatine mould will 
be much less filed down than those 
which sank into the cavities, and 
consequently projected further 
from the average level of the 
points in the frame ; that is, the 
circular sections of the various 
pin-like wires developed by the 
filing will not be all of uniform 
diameter, those which corre- 
sponded tv the deepest depressions 
in the gelatine (the shadows of the 
original picture) being more filed 
down than the others, and con- 
sequently presenting circular sec- 
tions of greater diameter than the 
other wires respectively. It hence 
results that, if the filed-down 
points be inked with a roller and 
an impression printed off, a kind 


of mezzotint positive print of the - 


original picture will be obtained. 
All parts of the picture will neces- 
sarily have the same number of 
dots per square inch ; but the dots 
of the shadows will be greater in 
diameter than those of the lights, 
and hence the light and shade of 
the original picture will be exactly 
reproduced. In order to transmit 
the picture by telegraph, all that 
is required is to place the filed- 
down points opposite the receiving 
slip of metal in the early form of 
fac-simile telegraphing apparatus 
above described, when, as the slip 
of metal traverses the picture, dots 
will be produced at the far end 
exactly corresponding with those 
of the original at the sending end. 


SERICULTURE. 


At various times attempts have 
been made to rear silkworms in 
England, for the purpose of grow- 
ing silk in this country ; but the 
elimatie aberrations to which we 
are so unfortunately subject have 


almost invariably rendered such 
schemes abortive—at any rate, as 
commercial speculations. There 
is, however, no particular difficulty 
in rearing the silk-moth itself in 
this country, and in obtaining 
what is known to sericulturists as 
‘ grain’ (the eggs of the silk-moth) 
of a fine and healthy quality. 
During the last few years great 
injuries have been occasioned to 
the magnaneries, or silk-farms, of 
Southern Europe by the rapid 
spread of diseases peculiar to the 
silkworm. One of these con- 
plaints, pébrine, has been distin- 
guished by Pasteur as analogous 
to fungoid growths, or perhaps to 
trichiniasis, inasmuch as the af- 
flicted larve have every part of 
their bodies attacked by small 
ovoid corpuscles, which gradually 
but surely kill them ; usually, in- 
deed, not before they have depo- 
sited eggs, but in that case the 
worms reared from such eggs are 
always infected and perish pre- 
maturely. The other complaint, 


flacherie, is more analogous to 


cholera, and is eminently conta- 
gious—so far as silkworms are 
concerned, that is to say. It seems 
very probable that these diseases 
are caused in great part by want 
of cleanliness and space in the 
magnaneries, and by the practice 
of breeding in and in, The in- 
juries to the silk-growers, however, 
have been so serious that eggs are 
eagerly bought up imported from 
Japan, Australia, and elsewhere, 
and attempts on a large scale are 
being now made to introduce seri- 
culture into different countries, 
with a view to producing either 
silk or grain, in consequence of 
the falling off of the South Euro- 
pean supplies. Two millions ster- 
ling have been paid to Japan for 
silkworms’ eggs sent over to 
France and Italy, notwithstanding 
the adverse chances of rearing due 
to climatic differences and trans- 
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port. Ina paper on this subject 
recently read before the Society of 
Arts, Mr. B. Francis Cobb advo- 
cates the rearing of silkworms in 
England by persons of narrow in- 
come as a convenient means of 
adding thereto, the object being, 
not to prepare silk itself for the 
market, but simply to grow and 
collect healthy grain. Mulberry- 
trees are moderately plentiful in 
England, so that slips can be 
readily obtained for the growth of 
the requisite food; and to many 
cottagers it would be a boon could 
they grow in their small gardens 
these trees and find a ready sale 
for the leaves. By attending to 
certain precautions duly detailed in 
the paper, a sound healthy breed 
can readily be obtained and mul- 
tiplied. So far from the fact 
that some worms and moths are 
killed by the climate being pre- 
judicial, it is found that the sur- 
vivors are of enhanced strength 
and health ; indeed, cultivation of 
silkworms on trees in the Alps has 
been resorted to as a means of 
obtaining stronger and healthier 
broods, on the Spartan principle of 
killing off the weakly children by 
rigorous training and exposure, 
and thus only permitting the 
healthy and vigorous to survive 
and perpetuate the race. The 
number of worms thus killed off 
from a year’s hatching is consider- 
ably less than the amount of thin- 
ning that must always take place 
whenever the magnanerie is of 
limited dimensions, in order to 
give sufficient room for the larve. 
With all this loss, and the neces- 
sary subsequent thinning by kill- 
ing off the smaller chrysalides, Mr. 
Cobb calculates that whilst the 
expense of rearing the worms 
from one ounce of grain (about 
40,000 eggs) would be about 20/., 
the quantity of grain that would 
be thence produced would be 
something like 190 ounces, worth 
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quite 190/. ; and even admitting 
that the profit is overstated, and 
that in small households not more 
than half an ounce of grain could 
be hatched and developed, still 
there is sufficient margin to allow 
of sericulture being made a note- 
worthy ‘aid to thrift’ in this coun- 
try. Besides, the occupation of 
looking after the worms during 
the few weeks when they require 
special attention is not laborious, 
and can be readily and pleasantly 
carried on by ladies. 


THE GAS-WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The two most productive of 
these wells are those of Burns 
and Delamater, about thirty miles 
from Pittsburgh ; these are bored 
down to the fourth layer of sand, 
and are about 1600 feet in depth. 
According to Professor J. Laurence 
Smith, the former never yielded 
any oil; but the latter, at first, 
yielded considerable quantities of 
petroleum ; now, however, it gives 
off nothing but gas, which issues 
with a velocity of 1700 feet per 
second (equal to that of the most 
rapid cannon-ball). The upward 
pressure of this current of gas 
is so great that plummet lines, 
weighing 800 kilogrammes (about 
16 cwt.) can be drawn out by 
the hand alone; about a mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas per hour are 
thus given off, or 1400 tons of 
gas daily. At the well in a 5$inch 
pipe, the pressure is 100 lbs. per 
square inch ; in a smaller pipe it 
is more than 200 Ibs. per square 
inch; large engines are worked 
by the gas-current pressure alone. 
A large number of pipes diverge 
from this well, leading the gas to 
furnaces for iron smelting, &c., for 
which purposes it is largely used. 
The waste-pipe for the surplus gas 
gives a pillar of flame 40 feet high, 
the roaring of which is audible, 
on a calm night, fifteen miles off; 
at a distance of four miles this 
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sounds like a locomotive close at 
hand ; at a furlong it is like the 
roar of artillery ; whilst close by, 
it resembles a thousand boilers 
all blowing off steam simultane- 
ously. For a distance of fifty feet 
around this flame the earth is 
burnt to a lava-like mass; outside 
this radius, for two acres, the ve- 
getation is tropical,and a perpetual 
summer reigns even in winter, 
when the surrounding mountains 
are covered with snow. The gas 
contains a large amount of the 
hydro-carbon designated by che- 
mists ‘ ethane,’ closely related to, 
though not identical with, the 
‘ marsh-gas,’ or ‘ methane,’ con- 
stituting the major part of the 
fire-damp of collieries; its illumi- 
nating power is equal to 7} can- 
dles, ordinary coal-gas having the 
value of 16 candles; its heating 
power is 25 per cent greater than 
thatofgood bituminouscoal. Some 
of the wells of Pennsylvania have 
given off gas for twelve years, and 
the yield is still undiminished ; 
one well at Fairview has fed more 
than one hundred engines for five 
years, and the yield is at the pre- 
sent day as great as at first. Se- 
veral towns are lighted by natural 
gas from these wells. In many 
places the gas is largely used as 
fuel for domestic purposes, also 
for blast furnaces and for puddling 
iron ; less damage is done to the 
brickwork of the furnaces where 
the gas is employed as fuel than 
where coal is used. The gas from 
them burns well, and that from 
several others differs somewhat 
from the Delamater well, in con- 
taining considerable quantities of 
free hydrogen and marsh-gas. 


NEW BOOKS. 


In the province of fiction there 
are some interesting works to 
notice, and in this summer wea- 
ther what is more delightful than 


a delicious novel? Severer stu- 
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dies may now be laid aside ; and 
on the green turf, and beneath 
abundant shadow, it is most plea- 
surable to read pages which 
amuse without exciting, and re- 
ward attention without laying too 
heavy a demand upon it. Two of 
our established novel - writers, 
whose pleasant and acknowledged 
mission it is to provide sweets for 
the public taste, have opportunely 
put forth two new novels. We 
have read them both in leisurely 
moments, and it has made us 
enjoy our leisure greatly. It is 
something almost like ingratitude 
to turn a critical eye upon such 
stories, and judge them in cold 
blood. But, speaking deliberately 
enough, there is very little in 
these works at which criticism 
may cavil. The worst fault in 
Mr. Trollope’s work is the title, 
The American Senator ;* whereas 
the ‘American Senator’ is by no 


‘means the hero, or even an ap- 


proximation toa hero, but a sort of 
Parabasis, as in Greek Comedy, 
who comes forward to deliver his 
opinion on things in general, and 
the Game Laws in particular. 
We believe that Mr. Trollope in- 
dulges the harmless hallucination 
of believing that he is a great 
politician, and Senator Gotobed 
is, to some extent, a sort of mouth- 
piece for airing his political con- 
victions. We think, however, 
that an American would be per- 
mitted to give a perfectly free 
expression to his opinions, in a 
lecture at St. James's Hall, under 
the presidency of the Foreign 
Secretary, without any danger of 
the police being called in to quell 
a riot. For the rest, we all know 
Mr. Trollope, his ‘tricks and 
his manners;’ and very pleasant 
and amusing they are. He 
shifts the kaleidoscope, and we 


* The American Senator. By Anthony 
Trollope, Three vols, (Chapman & 
Hall.) 
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have all the gay array of the old 
figures, with the requisite changes 
of scenery and decorations. We 
have the squires and parsons— 
Mr. Trollope’s parsons have all a 
curious likeness in externals, and 
he does not seek to go below ex- 
ternals—the young ladies, the 
middle-aged ladies, and the old 
ladies, and all other dramatis per- 
sone with which he has familiar- 
ised us. Mr. Trollope has always 
made a deep study of the female 
heart. He describes love-affairs 
with all the freshness of two-and- 
twenty. He retains all the glint 
and the glamour of youth. Still 
we think that he is peculiarly 
hard on the young woman who 
wants to marry Lord Rufford. 
She is not a very nice young 
woman, speaking euphemistically, 
and not to be compared with 
Mary Masters, who is one of the 
sweetest of the young ladies in 
Mr. Trollope’s crowded gallery ; 
but just the person who, with a 
good mother and good husband, 
would do very well. He lets her 
off easily, however ; and of course 
benignant Fortune, after Mr. Trol- 
lope’s amiable wont, gives abund- 
ant wealth and means to the happy 
young couple. With an easy poet- 
ical justice he satisfactorily set- 
tles everything in this best of all 
possible worlds. As for Mr. Trol- 
lope, we look upon him as a 
national benefactor, a prop and 
pillar of the existing order of 
things, and wait for his novel 
just as we do for the annual note 
of the cuckoo or the nightingale’s 
song. 

It is Mr, Reade’s weakness to 
aim at what he calls ‘a solid 
fiction.’  Story-telling is his 
strength, and ‘solidarity’ is his 
weakness. Like all his stories, the 
present one* is highly dramatic, 
which includes being decidedly 


* 4 Woman Hater. A Novel. By 
Charles Reade. Three vols, (Blackwood.) 
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‘stagey.’ It abounds with situa- 
tions, with spice, with epigrams, 
with exaggerations, with violent 
contrasts, and with those grand 
virtuous sentiments which never 
fail to elicit the applause of the 
gallery. The title, A Woman 
Hater, is a forcible one, but it is 
not true to the contents or charac- 
ter of the work. The squire of 
the story loves his sister, is kind 
and gracious to her friend, is an 
excellent nephew to his aunt ; but 
having already singed his wings 
with flame, he has an insuperable 
and not unnatural objection to 
being married by storm. Unfor- 
tunately he and his sister respec- 
tively fall in love with a married 
woman and her husband, the 
latter being one of those handsome 
genial scamps who are so helpful 
in novels, and so pernicious in ac- 
tual life. In the good old-fashion- 
ed novel, the married state used 
to be the Rubicon beyond which 
honest folk did not pass, and 
was supposed permanently to 
settle a man’s fate for him. This 
is the mode with our great masters 
of fiction, Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. The present idea is to 
regard wedlock as a kind of ten- 
tative intermediate state, when 
hero and heroine are to be united 
after the intervention of death or 
divorce. Now Mr. Reade isa man 
of genius, and is not dependent for 
his effects on breakages of the se- 
venth commandment. Of course 
the only way to cut the knot is to 
kill off the inconvenient husband, 
who in real life would have re- 
spectfully, but firmly, declined to 
be killed off. Mr. Reade’s serious 
‘fad,’ in the present work, is the 
right of women to practise as 
doctors. His ‘ Miss Gale, M.D..,’ 
is the best of women-doctors; but 
we do not like her, and she con- 
trasts unfavourably with the 
sweet womanly heroine of the 
story. Women make excellent 
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doctors for women and for chil- 
dren; but when they want to 
doctor men as well, then the great 
Woman’s Rights question emerges, 
and we are sorry to find a man of 
Mr. Reade’s sense and ability on 
the side of the shrieking sister- 
hood. If they want to sit in Par- 
liament and to occupy the pro- 
fessions, why should they not act 
as police-women and serve our 
ironclads? Mr. Reade fails to deal 
fairly and impartially with the 
question. With such treatment 
of a subject, we can well under- 
stand why novel-readers object to 
a serious purpose in a novel. 

Mr. Dangerfield’s story of Alix 
Fairford* is open to the same 
moral objection, that the interest 
is hardly a legitimate interest. 
The heroine marries, in some 
haste and more unwisdom, one 
Gerald Consett, who at the outset 
is not such a bad sort of a fellow, 
but, under Mr. Dangerfield’s 
literary manipulation, to satisfy 
the exigences of the story, be- 
comes a tyrant and would-be 
murderer. All’ this time she is 
loved by a much worthier man, 
who, we feel, ought to have mar- 
ried her. In ordinary life, as people 
make their bed, so they must lie 
upon it; and the blunder ofa mis- 
taken marriage, as such seems to 
us, is one that happens every day 
in the week. The plot of the 
story is that the young bride 
should be thoroughly disillusion- 
ised in respect to her husband, and 
that she should eventually marry 
the right man. This is quite 
clear (we had almost said, clumsily 
clear) fromthe beginning of things. 
In his description of country life, 
in his seafaring pages, in his hunt- 
ing pages, Mr. Dangerfield is 
thoroughly at home, and carries 
his readers with him ; and it is 
quite unnecessary for a writer of 

* Aliz Fairford, By J. Dangerfield. 
Two vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


his ability to rest the interest of 
his story on a morally unsafe plot. 

Mr. Blades has done a good 
service in issuing a book* which 
exactly meets some of the re- 
quirements of the Caxton Celebra- 
tion. Many years ago he pub- 
lished a work about Caxton, which 
he has now reissued in a new 
form which Caxton himself would 
not fail to admire. There are 
not, after all, many facts which 
can be gleaned about Caxton. In 
the interval which has elapsed 
between his two works, Mr. Blades 
has discovered just one further 
fact through the means of the 
Record Office. Caxton was a 
married man, and left a married 
daughter behind him. The few 
facts which comprise several 
autobiographical notices afford a 
sufficient index to a thoroughly 
noble and genuine English cha- 
racter. Those who have an anti- 


‘quarian taste for old English type 


will thoroughly enjoy the speci- 
mens presented in these pages and 
the other antiquarian lore which 
Mr. Blades has collected. Cax- 
ton’s press was a prolific one. 
He issued many books, and as 
the early printers did not give 
dates and places some of his 
books can hardly be identified. 
The early copies fetch immense 
sums ; one belonging to the late 
Duke of Roxburgh brought 
more than a thousand pounds, 
Caxton possessed undoubted 
literary power ; he was not only 
printer, but also to a considerable 
extent author and editor. More- 
over he used all the shrewdness 
and calculation of a good man of 
business, mixed with a moderate 
amount of legitimate speculation. 
He learned his craft abroad, 
evidently with the intention of 
earning his livelihood by the pru- 

* Biography and Typography of Wil- 
a, Cazton, By William Blades, (Triib- 
ner. 
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dent use of the Gottenburg in- 
vention. Perhaps he hardly 
recognised the full worth of the 
business he was inaugurating ; but 
as a far-sighted man he would 
have discerned that the uses were 
practically illimitable. As Byron 
said, in words which the Caxton 
orators ought to have quoted, 
‘ A single drop of ink, 
Falling like rain upon a thought, produces 


That which makes thousands, ay and mil- 
lions, think.’ 


Mr. Gladstone and Dean Stanley 
have discoursed excellently well 
upon the subject; but for a per- 
manently interesting memorial, 
which well deserves a place on 
the library-shelf, commend us to 
Blades. 

Many persons will read with 
great interest and pleasure Princi- 
pal Shairp’snew volume of Essays.* 
The Principal’s recent election to 
the Chair of Poetry at Oxford 
has given considerable additional 
interest to his writings. We are 
convinced that he will prove a 
most excellent Professor of Poetry. 
He will hardly write such Latin 
as the late Mr. Keble, or such 
English as Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
He is not perhaps very strong or 
very original ; but he is preémin- 
ently an apostle of culture, and all 
his writings are marked by a 
delicate and discriminating criti- 
cism which it is a pleasure and 
instruction to peruse. The work 
naturally falls into two portions, 
the first being general essays, 
more peculiarly the author’s own, 
and the second being a series of 
criticisms on what may be called 
the English poets of Nature. Two 
subjects especially emerge, which 
Professor Shairp has treated ex- 
tremely well. Under the first of 
the heads we have specified is 
the relation of Nature to science, 
and science to Nature. Under 
By oC. Bheisy LE D. (Rdeabangh 
Douglas.) 
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the second head is the chapter 
on Wordsworth, which, though 
partaking too much of the cha- 
racter of a general literary re- 
view, has a more careful, accu- 
rate, and appreciative account of 
Wordsworth’s attitude to ‘ Na- 
ture’ than we have elsewhere seen. 
Some of the other literary judg- 
ments—such as those on Thomson 
and Cowper, Collins and Burns— 
appear to us to be somewhat trite 
and obvious, and inferior to what 
might have been produced. In 
reference to the questions at issue 
between science and poetry, Dr. 
Shairp evidently has in mind 
Campbell’s lines, which, however, 
he does not quote : 

* When science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws!’ 

Dr. Shairp says that when readers 
and poets are both carefully fa- 
miliarised with scientific laws, the 
poets will use these facts just as 
they now use natural imagery. 
He instances the certain amount 
of use of scientific facts which we 
find in Jn Memoriam. Our author 
finely says : ‘Even where the views 
of science are not only strange, 
but even at first crude and repul- 
sive, imagination can soften their 
asperity and subdue their harsher 
features. Just as when a railway 
has been driven through some 
beautiful and sequestered scene, 
outraging its quiet and scarring its 
loveliness, we see Nature in time 
return, and, “ busy with a hand of 
healing,” cover the raw wounds 
with grass, and strew artificial 
mounds and cuttings with under- 
wood and flowers, It seems then 
that, while science gives to poetry 
new regions to work upon, poetry 
repays the debt by familiarising 
and humanising what science has 
discovered. Such is their mutual 
interaction.’ 

Many of his remarks on Nature 
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are extremely acute and interest- 
ing. He repeatedly refers to 
Canon Mozley’smarvellous sermon 
on ‘ Nature,’ the best sermon of 
the kind since Bishop Butler 
preached on ‘Human Nature.’ 
Following Mozley, he points out 
how the beauty of Nature is some- 
thing in sort distinct, though in 
fact inseparable, from the ma- 
chinery of Nature. Nature of 
herself will not teach us lessons 
of morality and religion. ‘ Nay, 
Nature taken alone will often 
appear no benign mother at all, 
no dwelling-place of a kindly 
spirit; but an inexorable and 
cruel sphinx, who rears children 
and makes them glad a little 
while, only that she may the more 
relentlessly destroy them.’ Man 
must proceed to Nature from the 
facts of human nature, and then 
in his helplessness and evil he 
sees beyond the immediate beauty 
something higher, ‘the foreshadow 
and prophecy ofa higher glory yet 
to be.” He well points out how 
the intelligent love of Nature 
found a new starting-point in 
France through Rousseau, and in 
Germany through Goethe. In 
England the same was done 
through Wordsworth, and done 
much better if only through that 
intense morality in which Rous- 
seau and Goethe were utterly defi- 
cient. We have a careful analysis 
of what he called Wordsworth’s 
doctrine of Nature. It is a re- 
markable fact that Wordsworth 
was never more studied by the 
best minds of our era than at 
the present time. Macaulay said 
ofthe ‘ Prelude,’ ‘There are the old 
raptures about mountains and 
cataracts; the old flimsy philo- 
sophy about the effects of scenery 
on the mind ; the old crazy mys- 
tical metaphysics; the endless 
wildernesses of dull, flat, prosaic 
declamations inters Dr. 
Shairp somewhat sardonically 
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says: ‘No one need be astonished 
at this estimate by Lord Macaulay. 
We see but as we feel. To him, 
being such as he was, it was not 
given to feel or to see the things 
which Wordsworth most cared 
for.’ At the present time Words- 
worth receives much more atten- 
tion than Macaulay. In some 
respects the ‘ Prelude’ is the most 
valuable of his works, certainly 
in letting us understand the 
poet’s own nature and character. 
We think that most readers of 
this work will find an intelligent 
love of Nature quickened through 
its perusal. 

Mr. Jewitt* discourses, with 
the ease of a master, on a consider- 
able number of subjects in English 
antiquities, some information con- 
cerning which will be abundantly 
useful to the general public. He 
gives in a concise definite way a 
full explanation of subjects which 
are on the lips of most men, but 
about which few could stand an 
examination on paper. He com- 
mences with the subject of Celtic 
burrows, and in orderly sequence 
leads us on to flint instruments, 
Roman remains, arms, and armour, 
ancient pottery, sepulchral brasses, 
coins, church-bells, stained glass, 
personal ornaments. It is wonder- 
ful how he has been able to pack 
so much matter in so little space. 
On the stone circles we especially 
note his remarks on those in Corn- 
wall and on Dartmoor. Those 
who are deeply attached to our 
ancient monuments will be re- 
minded with delight that the 
Roman law punished with death 
those who defaced them, and that 
Queen Elizabeth signed with her 
own hand proclamations to stop 
the destruction of stones and 
brasses. Quantities of the brasses 
were stolen for the sake of the 


* Half Hours with some English An- 
aoa. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A, 
ek Bogue.) 
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money-value of the metals. Mr. 
Jewitt quotes Mr. Evans, the ce- 
lebrated antiquary (who has lately 
received his D.C.L. at Oxford), in 
favour of the conclusion that we 
have British coins so early as 
B&. 200. These are imitations of 
Greek and Roman coins, and we 
confess that we are not quite satis- 
fied respecting the alleged anti- 
quity. In the matter of ‘cam- 

ology’ our author mentions 
a bell which has obvious uses, 
but about which we confess our 
previous ignorance, ‘the Pudding 
Bell, so called because it is said 
to be intended to give notice to 
the housewives at home that they 
may put the dinners on the table 
by the time the congregations 
reach their homes.’ On ancient 
cups we have the inscription Wes 
Hel, ‘Be thou in health;’ whence 
our ‘ Wassail.’ The chapter on 


tapestry is very interesting, espe- 
cially the section on the Bayeux 


tapestry, on which writers, such 
as Mr. Freeman, Lord Lytton, 
and Mr. Tennyson, have built up 
so much early English history. 
It is a continuous piece of needle- 
work, 214 feet in length and 
between 19 and 20 in breadth, 
describing William's life, from 
the arrival of Harold’s ambassa- 
dors to inform him of his deten- 
tion by Guy, Count of Ponthieu, 
to the close of the battle of Hast- 
ings. The tapestry was removed 
from the cathedral in 1803 to the 
town-hall. Mr. Jewitt’s is an 
extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive book. 

It is the custom for people to 
resort to the fashionable spas, 
Fashion is often foolish, but at 
the same time it is humanly 
omnipotent; but the result is 
that our English spas aré unduly 
neglected. Yet it would be diffi- 
cult to find any foreign spa which 
insome kinds of illness excels Bath 
and Buxton. Indeed we have 
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known people who have travelled 
abroad, and then come back to 
drink waters which had been close 
to them for years. Dr. Spender, a 
well-known Bath physician, has 
given us a book of much value 
and interest on the Bath waters.* 
The medical portion of the work 
will mainly be of interest to his 
medical brethren and to that nu- 
merous order of patients who, 
wisely or not, insist upon knowing 
everything about their illnesses. 
But Bath is a city that abounds 
with matters of a literary, social, 
and historical interest ; and to these 
Dr. Spender does not fail to do 
justice, such at least as can be 
done within the limits of a scien- 
tific work. On the Continent 
people go to the baths in the 
summer, but English people only 
go to Bath in the winter; and Dr. 
Spender’s object is to secure what 
all watering-places would like to 
secure—a season all the year 
round, Dr. Spender’s argument, 
however, is cogent enough; and 
we can commend his work as one 
that unites considerable literary 
charm to much scientific research. 


THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


Lord Beaconsfield in one of his 
novels speaks in tones of enthu- 
siasm about the environs of Lon- 
don. There are few capital cities 
so dingy at the centre, but none so 
lovely in its ceinture. The suburbs 
of Paris are hardly to be compared 
with the suburbs of London. This 
loveliness is most apparent in the 
opening days of spring. The rail- 
way with its multiplied conveni- 
ences allures the tourist to far-off 
lakes and mountains and seaboard 
in our own and in other lands. This 
is well. But it is also well that 
the Londoner should know all 
about the neighbourhood of London. 


* The Bath Thermal Waters, Historical, 
Social, and Medical, By John Kent 
Spender, M.D. (Churchi 
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South and west, the environs are 
especially beautiful. People who 
have not much time to travel, and 
like to travel near home, can hardly 
do better than make a circuit of 
the environs of London, in a 
phaeton, if they will, or, almost 
better still, by pedestrianising. 
Many pleasant expeditions of 
this kind do we gratefully recall. 
The course of the silvery Thames 
has always been especially pleasing 
to us, chiefly so when set free 
from the trammels of time and 
subserviency to return tickets. 
We have followed the course of 
the imperial river from its embou- 
chure to where its seven fountains 
spring beneath a cluster of leafy 
trees in an obscure Gloucestershire 
hamlet. It must be owned that 
the nearer Thames has very much 
changed its character within recent 
years. That fine Mall at Chiswick 
immediately develops into a con- 
geries of miserable houses, in strik- 
ing contrast to the famous villa 
where the Prince and Princess once 
gave their garden-parties. Brent- 
ford is one long, dark, dirty street. 
The Middlesex bank of the river is 
for miles almost one continuous 
town ; but the left bank, with the 
old towing-path, is free for miles. 
The broad reaches of the river seem 
clearer within recent years. The 
genuine Londoner knows no more 
thorough enjoyment thaa to wander 
forth em a holiday by rail er boat to 
Kew. Leaving the gardens on the 
left, he lounges by the river-side 
past Isleworth on the epposite bank 
to Richmond. Then he ascends the 
famous hill for that famous view, 
and devises further wanderings. He 
takes the route through Richmond 
Park, past Lord Russell’s house to 
Ham gate, and then across the gorsy 
common to the long avenues of 
Ham House. The deserted appear- 
ance of the old magnificent mansion 
is positively a blot on suburban 
London. We think of the days 
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when gay companies ascended the 
steps and walked through the 
avenues to the water-gate. Almost 
opposite is the Duc d’Aumale’s 
place, which is now converted into 
the Orleans Club. From Twicken- 
ham ferry we row up to Teddington 
Lock, having refreshed ourselves 
at the ait on the river. At Tedding- 
ton you are close to Bushey Park 
and the gardens and galleries of 
Hampton Court. We venture to 
say that this expedition is the plea- 
santest and most easily manageable 
of any in the vicinity of London. 

We prefer taking as the start- 
ing-point some spot on the Thames 
where it has ceased to be tidal, and 
wandering at will through the 
country-side. How many such a 
sweet spot there is !—the lazy fish- 
ing - village of Shepperton, and 
Arnold’s Laleham close by; Black- 
pots, with the Windsor scenery 
at hand; Bisham Woods, Medmen- 
ham Abbey, Clieveden’s fair do- 
main, Pangbourne, and Streetley. 
Summer picture-like days come 
forth in memory—pure enjoyment, 
chance companionship, pleasant 
adventures; and all through the 
vision the silvery Thames comes 
gliding on with its melody and 
freshness. 

If you want to get to the really 
pretty places outside London, as a 
rule you umst get out of the pos- 
tal districts, amd come nearer to 
the twenty-mile limit, You will 
find lovely bits of landscape at 
times, so to speak, islanded amid 
bricks and mortar ; but you have, as 
a rule, to get further and further 
away from town before you come 
to them. The best plan is, with 
the help of Mr. Thorn’s book, to 
settle the programme, acquire our 
information, and add to it from 
other sources. Many of us re- 
member the time when Norwood 
Hill was the chosen resort of gip- 
sies, and a shady country lane ran 
through the pretty village of Aner- 
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ley. It is not so far to Chisle- 
hurst and the Crays, and there is 
many a lovely Kentish village as 
sequestered as in the days so long 
since gone by. We like the old 
driving-road from London to 
Brighton, It is a noble road, 
often with immense margins of 
broad turf, and the country lanes 
branching out on either side will 
lead you into noble scenery of wood 
and downs. Then we affect greatly 
the northern heights of London 
and the great North road, and own 
to a weakness for the Welsh Harp, 
liking the fishing, the al fresco life, 
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but not bargaining for a torpedo. 
If you want a patch of perfect love- 
liness, whither a thousand painters 
have come in their day, commend 
us to Burnham Beeches, a tract 
free, open, richly wooded, as in the 
days of the Conquest. For most of 
us the option lies between few and 
expensive outings and constant and 
economic journeys. It cannot be 
too much impressed upon the tour- 
ist that the more thorough his 
change, and the further removed 
from the beaten track, the more 
restorative does the change become, 
and at a less expense is it effected. 
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A SURPRISE, 
See THE RECOVERED ESTATE, page 199 











